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RANK AND NOBILITY. 


A STORY—BY JEANNE MARIE, 
Translated for the Era, by Dr. Edwin A. Atlee. 





The stranger again dried her eyes, and Baler 
saw that she was breve oe agitated. He him- 
self began to be troubled. A secret anticipa- 
tion dawned within him, which he suddenly 
apprehended as truth; and, in order to ‘say 
comething, he drily asked if Miller had re- 
ceived this great sacrifice. ; 

“ He received it,” said the stranger, weeping. 
“Clara with her heart’s blood signed the act 
of renunciation, by virtue of which you were 
given over to Count Waldemar as legitimate 
property. 

“Your aunt came herself to take you away: 
and the mother, while in delirium, was required 
to promise never to attempt to demand you, nor 
even to see you again. Clara’s strength was 
now broken, and she acquiesced in everything. 
A brilliant future opening for her child, con- 
soled her, but her peace was destroyed. The 
letters that she occasionally exchanged with 
your aunt were the only comforting tokens of 
a future reconciliation with her child. By 
these letters, Count Sternhof, your mother 
knew you, accompanied all your steps, and fol- 
lowed you from one stage to another; learnt 
to read with you, was with you abroad, knew 
all, all; and, while others strove to stifle in her 
the remembrance of you, she lived with you 
every moment.” 

Here the stranger took from a casket a 
packet of letters, and handed them to the 
Count, who could not mistake the handwriting 
of his aunt. Hecast a scrutinizing look on the 
addresses of the letters. then coolly asked— 

“So the marriage of Miller with my mother 
actually took place?” 

“Not only that,” replied the stranger ; “your 
mother also spent a long and happy wedlock 
with him, which, when the shades of sad re- 
membrance did not darken, deserved to be 
called a bright one.” 

“And my mother still lives in this happy 
wedlock ?” 

“She lives, but severed for a year past, by 
death, from the only man of her love. Miiller 
is no more!” 

The stranger pressed the kerchief to her 
eyes, while Baler, embarrassed, turned over 
the letters, and found subjoined the certificates 
of marriage of Clara von Schoenholm with 
Count Sternhof, and of Mr. John Miller with 
the widow, also the certificate of his own bap- 
tism. 

There was now no doubt, and in a few min- 
utes the veil was to be removed. 

“Miller never consented that Clara should 
visit you under a strange name,” continued 
the stranger. “He was firm as a rock in all 
hjs sentiments, and possessed a supernatural 
power over her. But now she is free, the hap- 
py bond is broken, and ardently does she stretch 
forth her arms to press her long-withheld child 
to her heart, and entreat his forgiveness. Ba- 
jer!” she cried,»with broken voice, and throw- 
ing herself at his feet, “Does no emotion in thy 
breast plead for me? Hast thou not recognised 
me by my tears, my throbbing heart, my tor- 
ture, and my rapture at sight of thee? Thy 
much-tried mother will not move from this 
place till thou hast assured her of thy pardon 
and thy love. Baler! my best beloved, my 
eldest son, say one word, raise me, support me, 
that I may again find on thy bosom my long 
lost rest.” 

Sternhof was pathetically moved, even great- 
ly agitated. Though he had ever been treat- 
ed with kindness, yet such love as this he had 
never before witnessed. -To find himself thus 
situated, to think that this strange, trembling 
female, who embraced him with such tender- 
ness, was the one nearest to him on earth, con- 
founded and overcame him. 

Long rested Mrs. Miiller’s searching look 
upon her son, as if seeking the reminiscence of 
his childhcod, a resemblance of the little happy 
boy. “Yes,” said she at length, “Yes, thou 
art the same Baler whom I rocked, whom I 
nursed in sickness, and from whom I tore my- 
self with all the pangs of desperation. This is 
the same light brown hajiwith which I de- 
lighted to play; these are the same eyes which 
so mournfully cast their feverish glance on me, 
or in mirth shed their brightness; this is the 
mouth that first gave me the name compre- 
hending all earthly bliss, when a beloved child 
pronounces it. And here on the forehead is 
the little scar, the trace of which time has not 
permitted to be lost. It is still the memorial 
of thy disobedience, the consequence of th 
wildness. Ah, Baler! wert thou yet that child, 
that angelically beautiful and good child, s0 
that I might take care of thee and show thee 
my love! Stay shall I now do it!” 

Baler listened with emotion to his mother, 
but knew not how to answer. He held her. 
hand in his, looked pleasantly at her, kissed 
her forehead, and opened his mouth to-speak ; 
but felt so oppressed, so confused, that he could 
not utter his words immediately. Finally, af- 
ter having evercome the paroxyism, and Mrs, 
Miller had recovered and collected herself, 
Baler turned the conversation to his foster-pa- 
rents, the life in their house, his education, his 
travels; and was now in his element. 

Mrs. Miiller listened attentively; every word 
he spoke was of meaning to her, and gave 3 
view of his character and past life. She point- 
ed out to him the letters of the Countess Wal- 
demar, all written in a very kind but reserved 
tone ; from which Baler perceived that his aunt 
was certainly happy, that she inherited him as 
it were from Francis, but did not accord with 

is mother’s procedure. It was not, however, 
his place to act the judge, since he was bound 
to be ever thankful to Miller for having 
vided him so happy a lot. Nevertheless he 
knew not all, was not aware of the fulness of 
Wealth his mother was about to heap upon 
him, and with astonishment heard her narra- 
tive of a cirele of kindred who had never been 
thought of. 

“T have lived but short time in this city,” 
Continued she, with emotion, “where I knew 
thou hadst a wish to rest on thy return from 
the tour, and where at present my two young- 
est sons reside. Thy sister is not here now, 
Adrian keeps her in a preacher’s family in the 
*ountry, concealed from the pursuit of a pas- 
“onate young man. 

Pe Adrian, who resembles his father in 
ti = ey conduct, even to the most minute par- 
culars, is spending a few days with the young 
Prince Reichefeld, to whom h end. 
ed 3 ¢0 Held, hom he was recommend- 
back mPanion on a. journey to England an 
any peut: He is more esteemed by him than 
2, other man. Thou wilt wonder at this cdn- 
Pr relation between them, and wilt not 
coud ene how so ® man as Adrian 
as nu be the protector and adviser of a youth 

Passionate as i ienced. But [-will give 

~ 


thee the key of this 8 blem. 
Miiller was but a short time amy husband, 


when Reichsfeld’s wife, when passin 

through the town, heard him’ preach, was ta- 

ea. with his discourse, and offered him the 
Duke : . 





They were his play-fellows, and shared in the 


hours of instruction. Adrian’s prominent abil- 
ities, his quick apprehension and logical under- 
standing, determined Miiller to give him a fin- 
ished education. He chose his father’s calling. 
Edmund, my youngest son, quite the opposite 
of his brother, who was a year older, was a 


cujiar talent for painting. Soon as he took a 
lead pencil or piece of chalk in his hand, his 
little fingers produced wonderful forms, in 
which lay the germs of genius. Miiller long 
hesitated whether to | one the suffering boy to 
the wasting business of a painter; but the pro- 
pensity was too strong, and the talent too de- 
cided, for any objection or counteraction, and 
in the seventeenth year Adrian went to the 
University, and Edmund at the same time to 
the Artist’s School at Diisseldorf. 

“ Now followed a time of quiet, which I de- 
voted entirely to my daughter. Lucie, a gen- 
tle, pious creature, delicate, lovely, pliant, of a 
genuine womanly soul, gave me little trouble. 
I needed only, like the gardener, occasionally to 
raise the little head of the flower, turn it to the 
sun, and support it. 

“Nearly of the satne age with Prince Hyp 
polith, she grew up with him.. He was of a 
character, wild, energetic, and precocious ; she, 
weak, yielding, and fondling. Miiller and I 
foresaw not that this childish intercourse would 
be followed by dangerous results; but when 
Adrian returned from the University with his 
coif, the Prince, of nineteen years, thrust upon 
him his frantic, unconquerable passion for 
Lucie. No other evasion presented but imme- 
diate separation, and as Miller’s sudden death 
gave a different turn to circumstances, this was 
altogether a conditionate, not a voluntary al- 
ternative. 

“Duke Reichsfeld sent his son to a kinsman 
in England, and as Hyppolith had no inten- 
tion of going without Adrian as his eompanion, 
now doubly dear on Lucie’s account, he obtain- 
ed the place of Governor, and went with him. 

Lucie patiently acquiesced. The death of 
her father, and the separation from the friend 
of her youth, were the first storms that blew 
on her short spring time, and threate to 
mar its bloom. Long.time she drovped, but 
finally raised her head again. She is not here 
at present, Adrian’s prudence having found a 
distant place for her, where the unabated pas- 
sion of the Prince cannot disturb her. I honor 
the purpose of my son, as I once honored that 
of my husband. Edmund returned from the 
Rhine two weeks ago, on a visit to me. 

“T have now, my dear Baler, given thee all 
the particular details of thy family,” concluded 
Mrs. Miller, with a look of tenderness. “I 
have made thee a confidant of my inmost feel- 
ings, have let thee into the secret concaten’- 
tions of my ag life, so that thou mayst not 
feel thyself like a stranger and foreigner in 
the circle now opening to thee. Having given 
thee a faithful picture of the little world near- 
est my heart, mayst thou in future be happy 
in it.” 

Baler smiled, and the happy mother, misun- 
derstanding the smile, proceeded in self-delu- 
sion to portray highly colored images of ‘do- 
mestic felicity. While she was revelling in 
fancy on the future, though “mourning over the 
lost time of childhood’s love,” Baler had full 
leisure to observe her, and we need not won- 
der if he passed secret sentence on her exterior. 
From childhood he was in the habit of placing 
great value on figure; with a finely formed 
taste and peculiar sharp-sightedness for all that 
belonged to elegance, he felt dissatisfied at the 
little mark of aristocracy in his mother. First 
he was displeased with her red, somewhat 
broad hand; that was altogether natural, for 
Mr. Miiller had never recognised her as the 
young Countess, but had suffered her to attend 
to all the domestic affairs of a country clergy- 
man. Further, her complexion was not of that 
fine, transparent white, that Baler so much ad- 
mired in women, and which he called the color 
of distinction. Thirdly, his mother’s shape 
was not becomingly genteel, the outlines were 
too strongly marked, not delicately fading ; her 
movements too quick and hurried, not of that 
trailing, lingering grace that suited him; and 
her attire was not in the-fashion. The cap 
ala vieille, and dress probably cut out by a 
house seamstress. These things, so little and 
insignificant for a great mind, were to Baler, 
who was the incarnate man of the world, of 
the highest importance. Their absence in his 
mother was a let to hia feelings. Had he met 
with a haughty, regal lady, on whom nothing 
of rustic plainness was discoverable, and such a 
figure were even of wood or wax, without a 
pulsation of feeling, he would have been satis- 
fied, she would at least not have offended his 
good taste, though his heart made no claim. 

A few hours in the presence of her son flew 
with arrowy swiftness for Mrs. Miller—a time 
that might well seem long to the son, who now 
rose to leave his mother, and to restore his quiet. 
“How?” cried she. quite astonished, “Thou 
wilt certainly take a meal with me? I have 
been careful lest we might be disturbed, and 
have yet so much, so infinitely much to say, 
about thy brothers and sister—but all after 
the entertainment at table, after we have re- 

freshed ourselves.” 

So saying, she hurried out of the room to 
direct the dinner to be served up. 

A convulsive sensation passed through Baler’s 
soul. Probably the hour of interview with his 
relations was now fixed on. But though he 
earnestly wished it might not strike for him, 
and longed to be liberated from this strange 
atmosphere—the surprising intelligence receiv- 
ed having suffocated him—yet he was not dis- 

to offend one who hag suffered so much 
or him, had so ardently longed for him, and 
now met him so confidingly. 

While alone, he had full leisure to look around 
and notice the arrangement of the room. It 
was highly simple, almost too common to be 
spoken of, and had apparently been brought 
from the parsonage house. An incommodious 
sofa, cane chairs, an old-fashioned secretary, 
antiquated clock, flap table, small looking-glass, 
and book-frame, formed the ameublement of 
the room. Not a single piece therein that 
could be called an article of luxury, nothing 
that served for convenience, no chaise longue, no 
causense, no trumeau, no fateuil, no table- 
eloth, no English carpet nor embroidery— 
nothing of all this charming superfluity in the 
midst of which Baler was used to move. 

On the sofa where he sat with his mother 
lay a handkerchief yet moist with her tears, 
but not of cambric, not trimmed with legiti- 
a nor segnted throughout with Pat- 
chouli. 

Baler: found all tasteless, coarse and anti- 

uated. But on raising his view to a picture 
that hung over the sofa, he discovered the like- 
ness of a man in his last years. ‘The head was 
fine, the eyes large and expressive, but the 
frock, the vest, the watch chain, the toupee, 
troubled Baler, who stood in deep contempla- 
tion of the painting when his mother again en- 
tered. ~ 
“That is my ever-memorable dear Muller, 
whom thou art so closely examining, my be- 
loved son,” said she, placing herself beside him. 
“Is he not handsome? Do not his mind and 
soul speak from these lineaments? Is not dig- 
nity enthroned on this forehead, and does not 
this mouth testify that it could speak nothing 
but truth ?” ; 

Baler evasively answered: “But why did 
not Mr. Muller have his portrait taken in Or- 
nate? It would have been so consistent with 
propriety. It is this which is so odious to me 
in portraits, that ag see even adapted to their 
own times, outlive ; and when the dress 


i i ainted has become un- 
fchionable, they eppear ridiculous, to those at 







appear : 
least: who take no near interest in the persons.” 
_ Mrs. Muller was silent, Baler saw that he 
had inflicted a wound, that he must have ap- 
peared to his mother quite heartless, and ina 





meager, sickly child, who early showed a pe-' 


we mem 


Out of precaution, thought Baler, and I thank 
her for it. It would have pained him to see his 
likeness in this room, as proof of his pedigree. 

A short painful  acoy ensued, interrupted by 
the information of the servant girl, that din- 
ner was served + Baler gallantly offered his 
arm to conduct his mother to the adjoining 
little apartment, where a table was set for two 
persons. As it was against his rale to dine at 
12 o’clock, and he had taken a late breakfast, 
he sat down without an appetite. This want, 
however, his excited feelings could explain, 
which pleased him, as his mother, who intend- 
ed to entertain him hospitably, would not take 
it amiss. 

Though his palate, which was accustomed 
to the most piquant dainties and best wines, 
and was obtuse for a meal prepared in a sim- 
ple manner, however savory, continually re- 

uired peculiar titillation in order to be grati- 
fled, yet courtesy induced him to respond to 
his mother’s invitation, and he at least tasted 
of all that she had plentifully provided. 

“ Did’st thou, when a boy, uniformly eat so 
little?” asked she. “Thou should’st have seen 
thy brothers, who did more honor to my cook- 
ery. Adrian could never be satisfied after 
playing about for an hour or#two. He was a 
very sturdy boy, and is not quite the man. 
Thou wilt soon know him. I cannot tell thee 
how I rejoice at the moment when I shall 
lead you to each others’ arms.” 

Baler soaked his morsel in his mouth, the 
remaining appetite was suddenly dissipated ; 
and when Mrs. Miiller took the glass and wish- 
ed them a happy family life, founded on unity 
and love, he joined in with her, drank the 
glass half empty, but his hand trembled as he 
brought it to his lips. 

The dinner was cleared off, the coffee drunk, 
and Mrs. Miiller again seated herself with 
Baler on the little black sofa. 

“Now, my beloved son,” recommenced the 
lady, “now let us consider how we shall most 
favorably shape the future, so that all parties 
may rest satisfied, that I may find compensa- 
tion for my long privation, and thou be in true 
intimate friendship with thy brothers and sis- 
ter.” 

“ Before we devise this plan, my dear mother,” 
replied Baler, “allow me to propose a weighty 
question. Do my brothers and sister know of 
my existence ?” 

“Not as yet, my son. | wished first to know 
thee wet that my own eyes might assure me 
of thy reality and character. I wished first 
to explore thy disposition, thy heart; in a word, 
to have thee to myself alone, before sharing 
my treasure with others. It may be thought 
selfishness in me, I confess, but thou wilt not 
chide me on that account, as we now can so 
much better contrive a grand surprise.” 

Baler’s countenance evidently brightened 
during this speech of his mother; and when 
she ceased, in expectation that he should fix on 
the day and hour of the surprise, he was so 
roused from his stormy thoughts, though a 
firm conclusion dawned from the chaos, that 
he know not how to begin, how to fix ona plan 
most agreeable to his mother, who, ssisteking 
the cause of his silence, gaily proceeded: “It 
happens so luckily, just now, that Adrian and 
Edmund are both with me; this has not been 
the case for five years, and I thought that you 
three, if you think well of it, might unitedly go 
to Rosenhof, to bring Lucie home, and I would 
prepare her by letter. O how happy! am, that 
the mask will finally fall off, that I shall have 
nothing more to keep secret from my children, 
that | may appear in their eyes frank and 
honest.” 

Baler looked thoughtful. It grieved him to 
dispel this illusion, but it must be done. He 
hed vdene irrevocably to the determination, and 
began at first deliberately, then, carried away 
by his prospects, became successively louder 
and more impressive. ‘It gives me pain, dear 
mother, that I, who am but afew hours known 
to you, and can hardly appreciate your love, 
should feel so unable to communicate what | 
conccive of this measure; and above all, that 
my wishes and plans do not coincide with 
yours. This is owing to the education that I 
have received, and circumstances in which | 
have been brought up. Listen patiently, dear 
mother, interrupt me not by censure, till you 
know all. Suffer me now, after you have un- 
locked to me your inmost, to show you mine 
also. It appears perhaps less stormy than yours, 
but has ever been to my advantage, a benefi- 
cial equilibrium, a peaceful regulator of my 
transactions and feelings, and taught me not 
to deviate from the path prescribed. The cir- 
cumstances relative to the main point of your 
proposition are not only calculated to divert 
me altogether from my course, but they place 
me at the same time in a circle, a connection 
strange and unusual, and in which I shall not 
be able to move to your satisfaction. I know 
that it is natural for you to wish your heart to 
be satisfied, your claims on me to be available; 
and though I am not capable of measuring the 
gt On of your feelings, yet I know them, and 
acknowledge them to be sacred and strictly 
agreeable to nature. But now your desires are 
measurably realized, your longings in a good 
degree satisfied, your conscience quieted, why 
will you not acquiesce, why oppress and pre- 
scribe to my feelings and those of others, why 
seek to rivet fetters that will ever become 
slackened, why institute a forced relationship, 
in which all parties cannot act in freedom ?” 

“Institute a relationship?” asked Mrs. Mul- 
ler with surprise. “How can1 wish to insti- 
tute what in reality exiists? Will it not be 
unnatural to separate those who are appointed 
to love each other ?”” 

“And was not this Mr. Miiller’s desire?” 
asked Baler. “Do you not reverence the will 
of the deceased,” continued he, *‘ by not bring- 
ing me into nearer contact with your children ? 
Now at least, dear mother, it is too late; it 
should have been done earlier, when we were 
all yet tender and susceptible, not cooled and 
hardened in public life; when qs yet we were 
not familiar with differences of rank and station. 
It should have been done then, or never. 1] 
hold a place in the best society, to which | be- 
long once for all, and to which I cannot in- 
vite my brothers and sister, how excellent so 
ever they may be. And they again moye in 
a rye that is strange and foreign to me. We 
could therefore not be together at any time, 
without feeling awkward and burdened. What 
unites kindred. 80 closely as similar education, 
habits, and interests, from childhood? We have 
never had anything in common; how were it 
possible now, when we are independent, to be- 
gin our life anew? No, my dear mother, you 
must be convinced that the right point of time 
is past, and that it is impossible to restore what 
is lost,” 
sigh escaped from her breast, and tears rolled 
down her cheeks. Baler had spoken so coolly, 
but at the same time so convincingly yet offen- 
sively, and with such delicacy and ingenuous- 
ness, that she could not tax him with anything 
mortifying, or any obstinacy ; yet she felt hurt 
in her inmost soul. What could she say in 
reply to this frustration of her views—what 
could change his mind, since he was cold to 
the enthusiasm of a mother’s love? After a 
momentary delay, she sadly asked— 

“So thou wilt not ste thy kindred, not know 
them, even under a _ name?” 

Mrs. Miller hoped that this innocent artifice 
might favor her wishes; for, blinded by mater- 
nal vanity, she was sure that her children 
would by nearer acquaintance be impelled to 
deeper affection for one another; and that if 
they first loved, all else would soon follow. 
Animated with new hope, she listened eagerly 
for Baler’s answer, who with much calmness re- 
“T may probably see the brothers s00N ; 
for did you not say that Adrian was, as it were, 
in the service of the Duke, and Edmund was 9 
portrait painter? If neither of them eqn be 
introduced to the circle in which J move, I may 
still, if the Duke be really so attached to hi 


meet him in private company. And if Ed- 
mund understands ae his busines well "Hs likely 
he will obtain much employment in the first 





‘houses.” , a ae 
| Baler's manner, thet Me Maller fle on al fe 
“2 ia Brie ” db, eet 4 , ti : 
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“O, Baler,” cried she, sobbing, “how greatly 
dost thou sin against thyself, in respect to those 
who emulate all with whom thou hast inter- 
course, in figure, mind, and goodness of heart. 
Truly. I might almost believe that no heart 
pulsates in thy breast, since thou dost so obsti- 
nately reject and o me. Thy wealth, thy 
distinguished acquaintancas and circles, seem 
to be the world . ond waich thy vision can- 
not extend. Dost thou, then, think of nothing 
further? Dost thou live merly for this short 
span of time, and canst thou believe that for 
thy heartless conduct thou must answer to a 
higher tribunal? Or perhaps thou hast no be- 
lief in a God, in an immortality, and a meeting 
after death? Satisfy me by answering these 
questions.” 

“Dearest mother, you treat in one breath of 

so many important thin Pi i I am really ata 
loss how to give you @ fe fite answer. hat 
I believe, or rather do not believe, how can I 
epenpeian in few words? And, besides, you 
would probably be as little pleased with my 
views in reference to religion as with those I 
entertain of social life.””» — 
“Then I thou urt« free-thinker, an 
atheist, and I fear thy soul will be finally lost in 
the vortex of worldly pride. The Bible, of 
course, is never read by thee; thou hast never 
taken the sacrament, never gone to church, 
and studiest only some of the ensnaring, books 
of the new philosophy.” ’ 
“T certainly have turned over the leaves of 
these philosophical works, for it belongs to 
good taste to disclose the meaning of such ab- 
stract things. And in order to defend these 
opinions, and successfully maintain controversy 
on their account, we must know them. Their 
defence ought therefore not to be deemed sin- 
gular. . It is the fashion to differ about articles 
of faith. This and the other old form must be 
overthrown in mass, and the whole system of 
belief taken to pieces and sharply examined. 
And why should I not follow the fashion, since 
conversations of this kind conduce to the clear 
understanding of the subject!” 

“If thou canst strive against convictions, 
thou art not established, hast no inward sup- 
port, and wilt be lost. O, how severely am I 
punished for the past, for surrendering my 
child, my property, to the hands of strangers.” 

“Do not disquiet yourself, dearest mother ; I 
feel a power in myself to bear me up, and shall 
certainly not sink.” 

“But if thou believest not in God, or in His 
Son who redeemed us by His blood; if thou art 
indifferent to everything sacred and sublime; 
if thou art in a condition to make light of thy 
faith, what will become of thee ?”’ 

Mrs. Miller noticed that Baler tried to sup- 
press a yawn; and, as if blown upon by a cold 
blast of air, suddenly stopped. She with some 
bitterness added— 

“Tt was thy wish to leave syme hours ago. 
I have detained thee too long. We both must 
desire rest after this exhausting interview. I 
therefore pray thee, my dear Baler, to leave 
me now. My head pains me. Since Miiller’s 
death, I have become so infirm that this shock 
has weakened my nerves.” 

By these words Mrs. Miiller sought not only 
to bensies her son, but herself, and partially 
succeeded. Baler got up to go, and wished his 
mother a speedy convalescence. They parted 
without an engagement for another meeting, 
and when the door closed after Baler, Mrs. 
Miiller uttered a loud cry. She was in danger 
of suffocation ; and struggling for air, gave vent 
in this tone of grief to her oppressed heart. 

While she was conflicting with the most op- 
posing sensations, her son was hastily directing 
his course to the eastern part of the metropolis. 
He took a deep breath on leaving the street in 
which stood the dwelling of Mrs. Miiller. 
While he thought himself newr her, an indis- 
tinct feeling of self-reproaci oppressed him; 
but when he came to anothe part of the city, 
saw well-known objects, an¢ saluted intimate 
faces, he began to feel mere at liberty, and 
gladly accepted the invitation of several young 
men who were going to dim ata new hotel, 
and thence to the theatre. With champagne 
and oysters the remembrance of the hours just 
past was obliterated; and whie he indulged on 
the velvet cushion in Gldber’s box, with his 
opera-glass fixed on Flora, lv thought not of 
the occurrences of the day, thit formed so keen 
a contrast with his social habits, and which, as 
they took deep hold on his inmost life, he was 
compelled to consider as real,so overwhelming, 
so without all preparation, hid they broken in 
upon him. 

[TO BE CONTINtED.]} 
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THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW IN THE SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 26. 


Mr. SUMNER presented the petition of the 
representatives of the Relgious Society of 
Friends in New England, asking that the laws 
for the delivery of fugitive slaves be repealed. 

The following is the conclading part of the 
memorial, viz: 


“We therefore respectfully, but earnestly 
and sincerely, entreat you torepeal the law of 
the last Congress respecting fugitive slaves; 
first, and principally, because of its injustice 
towards a long, sorely-oppressed, and deeply- 
injured people; and sscondl in order that we, 
together with other conscientious sufferers, may 
be exonerated from the penalty which it im- 
poses on all who, in faithfalness to their Di- 
vine Master, and in discharge of their obliga- 
tions to their distressed fellow-men. feel bound 
to regulate their conduct, even under the heav- 
iest pevares which man can inflict for so do- 
ing, by the Divine injunction, ‘All things what- 
soever you would that men should do to you, 
do ye even unto them ;’ and by the other com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self” 

“We fervently desire that He who hath de- 
clared unto His servant that it is righteousness 
which exalteth a nation, but that sin is a re- 
proach to any people, may replenish your hearts 
with wisdom, and enable you to do justice and 
judgment speedily; that so the blessings of 
tne seat are ready to perish may come upon 
you, and the peace and welfure of our beloved 
country may be promoted and established 


eousness shall be peace, and the effect of right- 
eousness, quietness and assurance forever.” 
Mr. Sumner said: This memorial is rec- 
ommended to us by the high character of the 
religious association from which it s— 
men who mingle rarely in political affairs, but 
with austere rules seek to carry the Christian 
virtues into civil and social life. 

The Prestpent pro tem. The Chair will 


Mrs. Miller became paler and paler, a deep | have to interpose. No remarks are in order 


before the memorial is received. __. 
Mr. Sumner. I have but very few words to 
add. 1 propose to move a reference of the me- 
morial to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
‘The Prestpent. The Chair decides that 
the Senator may state the contents of the me- 
morial, The question of reception then recurs. 
It is not in order to enter into a discussion of 
its merits until the memorial is received. 
Mr. Sumner. I do not propose to discuss 
the subject referred to in the memorial, but 
ne to explain its contents. 

r, Banerr. Let the Senator proceed. 
Mr. Dawson. Certainly. 
Mr. Sumner resumed his remarks. The 
memorial was recommended also by its earnest 
and persuasive tone. In offering it now, he 
would take occasion to say that he should deem 
it a duty, on some r occasion hereafter, 
to express himself at Tength upon the subject 
to which it relates. Thus far during the ses- 
sion he had forborne to speak upon this topic. 


of his colleagues, the discussion of this subject 
at the present session of Congress had been 
left, to other parties, in whose differences) he 
tm for all thnge aad justice required tha 
a i and justice requir 

des should’ be heard. He Believed he 
did not expect too much when he expressed 
the confident expectation that he should re- 








upon a permanent basis; for the work of right- |. 


With the exception of an able speech from one | regul 








ment of his heart, by every consideration of his 
duties as a Senator, by love to God and man. 
But upon that he would not now enter. Suf- 
fice it to say, that when he should undertake 
that service, he should say nothing which in 
any case could be called sectional, unless the 
Constitution was sectional, and the sentiments 
of their fathers were sectional. It was his hap- 
piness to believe, and his hope to be able to 
show, that, according to the true spirit of 
the Constitution, and the true sense of the 
fathers, freedom, and not slavery, is national, 
while slavery, and not freedom, is sectional. 

In duty to_the petitioners, and in the hope 
that it would promote their prayer, he moved 
that the memorial be cewnd to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Manevm said it was the settled prac- 
tice of this body to make the motion to lay the 
motion to receive petitions of this nature upon 
the table. But he believed that that course 
had been departed from in regard to petitions 
from the Society of Friends. He believed that 
those petitions had always been received. H 
hoped this one would be received, and said 
that they could afterwards make the motion to 
lay it on the table. 

The Presipenr. 
ceived. 

Mr. Hare. Then the rule is that petitions 
from Friends are to be received, and from no- 
body else. 

r. Dawson said that it was desired by the 
Senator to re-open this discussion in the sol- 
emn manner, in the heartfelt Christian feeling, 
with which he seemed to be overflowing. Let 
him, then, come out boldly and present the 
question. Let him not conceal his views in 
clouds. Let him come out manfully and open- 
ly. For one, he was prepared to meet the 
question. If gentlemen desire to throw fire- 
brands here, let them do it; if they have hearts 
more pure, more imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity than others, let them pour out 
their contents. If the discussion was to be re- 
opened, this was the day and now the hour. 
Let it not be postponed until another occasion. 
He was as much averse to hypocrisy in politics 
as in religion. 

Mr. Bageerr said he was not in suvh a bel- 
licose humor as his friend from Georgia. Dol- 
lars and cents had to be attended to in the 
Deficiency bill, and he thought a — dis- 
cussion upon the Fugitive Slave Law was not 
calculated to prepare the Senate for action 
upon that bill. 

Mr. Butier said he did not wish to avoid 
the question, and agreed generally in the re- 
marks of the Senator from Georgia. 

The memorial was then laid upon the ta- 
ble—yeas 40, nays 10—as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Badger, 
Bell, Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, Brooke, Cass, 
Clemens, Cooper, Dawson, Desaussure, Dodge 
of Iowa, Douglas, Downs, Felch, Fish, Foote, 
Geyer, Hunter, James, Jones of Iowa, Jones of 
Tennessee, King, Mallory, Mangum, Miller, 
Morton, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Sebas- 
tian, Smith, Soulé, Toucey, Underwood, Up- 
ham, and Weller—40. 

Nays—Messrs. Borland, Chase, Davis, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Hale, Hamlin, Seward, Sumner, 
Wade, and Walker—10. 


It has already been re- 


MR. FLOYD ON THE COMPROMISE AND FUGI- 
TIVE LAW. 


Extract ¢ a Speech delivered by Mr. Fioyp of 
New York, in the House of Representatives, 
May 19th, 1852. 

But, sir, iff this truck and dicker of princi- 
ples between Northern and Southern politicians, 
what of practical benefit has been secured or 
yielded either by the North or South is to me 
past finding out. 

The act purchasing land of Texas and erect- 
ing it into the Territory of New Mexico, nei- 
ther allows nor prohibits slavery there; and 
that question is to be determined by the Con- 
gress which shall be in existence when any 
portion of that. Territory shall apply for admis- 
sion as a State. The question is deferred, not 
disposed of, and the South and North both 
gain nothing. The act admitting California— 
she having already prohibited slavery—is reck- 
oned in the bargain as something yielded 
by the South to the North. Why, sir, she was 
admitted upon strict Southern principles. The 
Southern doctrine, as contained in a resolution 
of a late distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Calhoun,| who possessed the 
confidence of that section of the Union to a 
greater extent than any other man ever did, 
and whose loss to the whole country, and es- 
pecially to the South, cannot be too deeply de- 
paved, is, “That a State, when forming for 

erself a Constitution, and proposing to come 
into the Union, had the exclusive power to de- 
cide for herself, whether she would or would 
not have the institution of slavery.” 

Upon this precise ground California acted— 
declaring by her Constitution that slavery 
should not exist within her bounds—and yet 
the admission of California, upon the very prin- 
ciples prescribed by the South itself, is to be re- 
ceived with thanksgivings at the North, as a 
liberal Southern concession to Northern anti- 
slavery notions! The act establishing the Ter- 
ritory of Utah is similar to that relating to 
New Mexico—slavery is neither established 
nor prohibited in the Territory—and the ques- 
tion whether any portion of that Territory shall 
be admitted as a slave State, is left for that 
Congress to which application for admission 
shall be made. The act abolishing the slave 
trade in this District is put down also as a con- 
cession by the South to the North ; but why it 
is so put down is not easy to say. The laws of 
Maryland, which authorized slavery in this 
owe of the District, prohibited the slave trade. 

oth were laws of Maryland, a slave State ; 
and the recent act was but reviving this very 
law. Upon the discussion of this part of the 

Compromise in the Senate, the distinguished 

Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] said: 

“Tf this slave trade is abolished, it will sat- 
isfy, to a great extent, Northern feeling, and, I 
add with pleasure, Southern feeling too, for I 
have shared in the horror at this slave trade in 
this District, and viewed it with as much detesta- 
tion as any of those of the North who complain 
of it.’ 

Yeo a Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Foote, 

who is perhaps more than any other identifi 

with the Compromise, declared in equally strong 
terms: 

“The construction of this clause will be such 
as must bring about immediately the removal 
of these depots, which, I confess, I detest as 
heartily as any man can do. They bring dis- 
credit on the system of domestic labor at the 
South, and are profitable to none except those 
concerned in the traffic. I am not willing that 
the whole South should suffer under that dis- 
credit, for the benefit merely of a few persons 
engaged in speculating in slave property.” 

And so it is, that a measure in accordance 
with Southern law, She por by “Southern 
feeling,” to prevent a ¢ which is a “ disered- 
it to the whole South,” and a subject of South- 
ern “detestation,” is in the Gompromise con- 
sidered a great concession by the South to the 
North, for which some reciprocal concession is 
required. 

he fourth act of the series constituting the 

Compromise, and known as the Fugitive Slave 
Law, has perhaps caused more excitement than 
any other in the public mind. The constitu- 
tional provision on this subject is found in the 
second section of the fourth article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and. in these 
wsrds : 
“ No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall in uence of any law or 
ation therein be di from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be delivered = claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.” ' 

This is to Northern people one of the most 

offensive features in the Constitution ; but it is 


ligatory as any other clause of that instrument. 
_ The clause immed preceding, in terms 
almost similar, requires 
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the several States, by arrangements between 
them. 

In relation to the clause concerning fugitive 
slaves, however, the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, with its characteristie tendency to 
consolidation, which has ever been so much 
feared by the republicans of this country, has 
decided that to Congress belongs the right of 
legislating upon the subject of the taking and 
delivery of fugitive slaves—a decision, in my 
humble opinion, erroneous as a legal proposi- 
tion, most unfortunate for those interested in 
the execution of this provision of our Constitu- 
tion, and confirming what was the Southern 
doctrine, that the respectable bench of Presi- 
dential candidates who, in all the dignity which 
can be imparted by rusty black silk gowns, 
hold their sittings in this ba itol, is an unsafe 
and unsatisfactory tribunal for the decision of 
questions partaking of a political character ; 
and hereto agreed the convention of the State 
of New York which ratified the Constitution, 
for it proposed an amendment providing for a 
commission to “correct the errors” of the Su- 


taken as the best instance of a Northern State 
faithful to the Compromise. The recently elect- 
ed Governor of this State, in his inaugural, 
says: 

“The loyalty of Pennsylvania to the nation- 
al Union cannot be doubted. She is now, as 
she ever has been, for the Constitution and 
its Compromises. She will maintain and exe- 
cute, in letter and spirit, the several adjust- 
ment measures, as passed by the late Congress, 
on the subject of slavery.” 

There is a little slurring here of the “ Whis- 
key Rebellion:” but let that pass. The pas- 
sage reads well, and sounds well. Pennsylva- 
nia is “for the Constitution and its Cowpro- 
mises.’’ What State is not? 

But further: In ‘maintaining the Compro- 
mise, she will not disturb the law fixing the 
boundary of Texas, and giving that State 
$10,000,000; for the law is a fixed fact, and 
the money paid. She will not eject California 
from the Confederacy; she will not repeal the 
law establishing a Territorial Government in 
Utah ; she will not re-establish a slave market 
in this District; and we all know that she will 





pant Court. Sir, the danger to this Republic 
from the judiciary... All hi b that 





the most subservient tools of a bad Government 
are political judges. Freemen, neither North 
nor South, will rest long under wrong without 
a remedy ; and when public confidence in this 
court is dost as it may be—may it not ’—those 
who are aggrieved, be they South or be they 
North, will not be slow to “judge for them- 
selves the mode and measure of redress.” But 
so it is; Congress enacts laws to carry into ef- 
fect the provision of the Constitution for the 
“delivering up” of fugitive slaves, and a speci- 
men of its handy work is before the country. 

There is an ancient saying that the will of 
the — is the supreme law, and wise men 
generally endeavor so to frame laws as to meet 
the approbation of the good men of the com- 
munity in which they are to be executed. The 
Fugitive Slave Law is, of course, to be execu- 
ted in the free States. One would suppose that 
it should, therefore. have been so framed as to 
conform to Northern notions so far as it might 
without impairing its efficiency; but judging 
from the terms of the law, from its practical 
operation, and supposing that men of sense in- 
tend that which is the inevitable result of their 
acts, the Fugitive Slave Law was drawn and 
enacted more for the purpose of wounding and 
lacerating the feelings of the North, of insult- 
ing its settled convictions of right and wrong, 
than for the purpose of securing the return of 
runaway slaves. It may be that injustice is 
done to the framers of the law by these re- 
marks, for it may have been intended as an 
experiment upon Northern servility, to exhibit 
to the world the profound depths of infamy to 
which politicians can descend. Indeed, sir, the 
tradition connected with the origin of this law 
is this, and its probability challenges belief, 
that the distinguished geutleman who drew it. 
but who was opposed to the whole system of 
the Compromise, purposely filled it with pro- 
visions so shocking and revolting to every 
Northern mind as to render its passage, as he 
supposed, impossible. Little did he know how 
dearly some Northern men love the South! 

Sensitive as the North has always been upon 
this subject, it may be profitable to examine how 
far the provisions of the Fugitive Slave Law are 
calculated to conciliate its prejudices and se- 
cure a cordial discharge of the obligations of the 
Constitution. 

The power of deciding the relative rights of 
men we consider one of the highest and most 
sacred funvtious of Government; and men, for 
this purpose, are selected from among the most 
respectable in the State, of well-established 
moral qualifications, and legal learning ripened 
by experience; but the Fugitive Law scatters 
broadcast through the North a judicial spawn, 
under the name of commissioners, who stink in 
the nostrils of the people—appointed by a sys- 
tem of favoritism, or a still more odious system 
of nepotism, distinguished by no quality which 
can commend them tothe confidence of the 
public. They would suffer in the judgment of 
God and all good men by comparison with the 
negroes they arrest. Witness the case at Buf- 
falo, where the commissioner overruled the de- 
cision of the United States district judge—the 
case at PhiMdelphia, where the willing offices 
of the commissioner were made available in 
kidnapping a free man—the case in New York, 
where all testimony in behalf of the person ar- 
rested was excluded-—the case at Harrisburg, 
where a cause was tried and concluded before 
daybreak. Now, if Southern gentlemen doubt 
what sort of persons are appointed commis- 
sioners under this law, let me ask them what 
sort of persons would be found among them to 
fill an office, the sole duty of which is to super- 
intend the arrest of runaway negroes at five 
dollars a head. Is there any honorable South- 
ern gentleman upon this floor who would oc- 
cupy such an office ? 

Then, sir, the executors of our laws, our 
sheriffs and constables, are elected by the peo- 
ple—chosen for their fitness for those offices, 
and responsible by their bail for their official 
good conduct. By the Fugitive Law the com- 
missioner is vested with authority to appoint 
persons to execute the process issued under 
that law, and the character of the persons may 
‘be inferred from the character of the appoint- 
ing power, and of the duties to be discharged. 
By our laws, persons are arrested by due pro- 
cess, issued by some responsible officer, and 
running in the name of the people of the State. 
Your Fugitive Law says a man ‘may be arrest- 
éd by “seizing him without process;” and un- 
der this provision, in the Buffalo case, a man 
was arrested by being served with a billet of 
wood laid over his head, crushing his skull, 
and so, stupified and half dead, with blood and 
water oozing from his mouth, nose, eyes, and 
ears, dragged before your commissioner, tried, 
and delivered up. And in a more recent case 4 
at Columbia, in Pennsylvania, we are told by 
the newspapers that— 

“The fugitive, whose name was Smith, made 
an attempt to escape, when officer Ridgely 
drew a pistol, and discharged the contents 
through his neck, and Smith fell dead instant- 
1 ed 
Te remains to be seen how strictly Maryland 
adheres to the Compromise of the Constitution, 
which requires fugitives from jystice to be de- 
livered up. 

In New York, probably in all the States, all 
considerations which may bias the decision of 
a court are removed as far as possible, that 
judgments may be rendered conscientiously, 
and the public inspired with confidence in the 
integrity of the judiciary. The Fugitive Slave 
Law offers, in plain, direct, and unequivocal 
terms, a bribe of five dollars for deciding against 
the liberty of the person arrested. The iden- 
tical services which are remunerated by five 
dollars, if the person is declared free, is remu- 
nerated with ten dollars if he is declared a slave. 
This may be considered a small bribe; but let 
it be considered, too, to whom it is offered. 
“ Every man has his price,” says a distinguish- 
ed personage ; and the price of a Fugitive Law 
commissioner, upon any just principle of ap- 
praisement, ought to be very low. In a word, 
sir, the system of adjudication provided by the 
Fogitive Law, itsofficers included, would not at 
the North be considered sufficiently safe or dig- 
nified for establishing the right of property in 
a dog. 
re what is the effect? Why, just what 
might be expected. The law is, and for all 
practical purposes will ever be, a dead letter— 
incapable of being executed to any extent use- 
ful to the South, because it is not sustained by 
a sound and honest public opinion. The peo- 
ple of the North have unbounded respect for 
good and wholesome laws. The most humble 
justice of the peace in New York may, on prop- 
er issue his warrant against the most 
distinguished and powerful; and a constable, 
if his precept so direct, may take him without 
riot or resistance, and lodge him in the county 
jail. Bat under your Fugitive Law, your vw 
cess, which runs in the name of twenty-four 
millions of people, is not sufficient without an 
armed force, nor always with, to arrest a friend- 
less runaway slave. __ : 
The South is told b 
Fugitive Slave Law 





mvic- | be delivered up;” and this has been carried | cuted 
nti- | into effect for the most part satisfactorily to 


‘Let the State of Pennsylvania, which 


ex te the Fugitive Slave. Law, becanse. cho 
did so at Christiana, and the way she did it is 
a caution to persons pursuing slaves under dif- 
ficult circumstances. 


rodomontade of Pennsylvania worth to the 
South? In the “e of Philadelphia your officers 
cannot arrest a fugitive without first gettin 
him into custody on a false charge of an of- 
fence against the State laws. At Christiana 
your marshal and his posse are driven at full 
speed through a cornfield, and the claimant 
shot dead. At Harrisburg a fugitive is arrest- 
ed in the night, and tried before daybreak, for 
fear of the populace ; and at Columbia the offi- 
cer, unable to make an arrest, kills the negro 
and then runs away. And yet the Governor 
tells us that the people of Pennsylvania are 
sound upon the subject, and upon such sound- 
ness her fayorite son is commended to the sup- 
port of the South. 2 

_The difficulty of enforcing laws against the 
convictions, the prejudices, if you please, of a 
people, is not confined to the North. Listen to 
the following, taken from a recent number of 
the National Intelligencer : 

_ “Dr. Thomas Hunt, who killed J. W. Frost, 
in a duel last summer, at New Orleans, was 
brought up for trial on Thursday last, with the 
seconds, on a charge of murder, when Judge 
Larue refused to sit in the case, and excused 
himself. Judge Buchanan was sent for, but he 
was engaged. Judge Strawbridge was sent for, 
and he was indisposed. The district attorney 
then said that he could not try the case with- 
out a judge. He therefore entered a nol. pros., 
and the accused was discharged.” 

The circumstances of the case are unimport- 
ant to my purpose. It is sufficient that no court 
could be found even to go through the forms 
of trial ff a person charged with murder, when 
it was justified by popular opinion. 

When the Compromise as a political test shall 
have had its brief day, when the people shall 
look in vain for its wonder-working power of 
quieting agitation, when they shall find the 
promises of benefit to the North and South 
alike false, depend upon it, the South, yes, sir, 
the South, will ask for a repeal or modification of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. And this Compromise, 
as it has been described, is said to be a settle- 
ment, a final settlement, of the slavery ques- 
tion, with all its adjuncts; and the North is 
told that it must hereafter forever hold its 
peace. A question which the Almighty has 
established in the frosts and snows and chilling 
winds of the North, compelling industry, 
making slave labor unprofitable, and, greatest 


of all temporal hlensings. making white labor 
respectable ; and in the burning heat and reek- 


ing miasmas of the South, making white labor 
reluctant, if not unprofitable, is settled, is it, by 
Congressional enactment? Believe it not. As 
it was in the beginning, and is now, so it ever 
shall be a question—an open question, a de- 
batable and debated question—not for any 
mischievous purpose of disturbing the quiet of 
the South. It never has been debated for such 
purpose at the North. Not for the purpose 
of making it a test of patriotism or party 
fidelity—it has never been moved for that 
purpose at the ‘North; certainly ndt for im- 
pairing the constitutional rights of the South, 
or avoiding the constitutional obligations of the 
North. No discussion for such an object has 
ever been sprung by the North. But whenever 
and wherever this question assumes a shape 
which shall involve the substantial, constitu- 
tional, and individual rights of Northern free- 
men, then and there “we will debate with you 
upon this theme until our eyelids will no longer 
wag” 

The Compromise certainly has not suffered 
by the modesty of its supporters ; for the world 
is gravely informed that it has saved the Union 
of these States. Partisan assurance can no 
further go. Such a draft on aa credulity 
is nowhere accepted at the North. Proud of 
the history of the past, confident in the promises 
of the future, convinced by every day’s report 
that our Government is the admiration of the 
world, our country the hope of the good among 
all nations, the North has rested quiet in the 
strong belief that the Union has never been in 
danger: and this belief was confirmed when 
they were told that it had been saved by the 
Compromise ; for when a patient is cured by a 
pill of bread, the inference is strong that his 
disease was rather imaginary than real. 





There is something peculiarly lovely and in- 
teresting in the character of a little child ; so 
much s0, that the more it is studied, the more 
interesting does it become. 

The Saviour of the world loved little chil- 
dren, and selected one as a model for his follow- 
ers. Few persons, comparatively, give its char- 
acter the admiration which is due it; and few 
seem to think Christ meant what he said, when 
those words fell from his lips—“‘ Except ye be 
converted, and become as little children,” &c. 
Let us take a glance at the character of a 
little child. The present seems all with which 
it has to do; no sad regrets of the past cast a 
gloom over its cheerful spirit. No anxieties as 
to the fature ; no distracting cares, distrusting 
doubts, or ae fears, ruffle the stream 
of happiness that glide 

ous heart. No sense of guilt darkens that sunny 
brow, no burning tears of shame dim the 
brilliant eyes, which speak of purity and in- 
nocence within. The child is happy, and as 
free from care as the little warbler that flits 
through the heavens. 

It is true a tear, nay, many tears are seen 
upon its cheek at times; but they are like the 
droppings of the sunshine shower. An object 
of terror may present itself, and cause alarm ; 
but a mother’s kiss and soothing tone can drive 


through the dark, but it matters not how thick 
the darkness ; if it be held by a parent’s hand, 
there is not a doubt but that arm is sufficient- 
ly strong to protect it. Should dangers threaten, 
let it but nestle in the bosom which gave it 
life, and all is well. But the sweetest trait in 
all its character is its humility, of which we 
have not time or ability to speak. It is also 
docile, teachable. In short, it is such as we 
must become in spirit, to inherit the kingdom 
of God, 

To the eloquent divine, the far-famed philan- 
thropist, the man of towering intellect, the self- 
conceited personage, who esteems himself noth- 
ing less than a lord of creation, to all, to each, 
we would whi “ Except ye be cony 

and become as little children, ye shall not’ 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Christian Advocate and Journal. 


Inrancy.—As the infant begins to discrimi- 
nate between the objects around, it soon dis-. 
covers one countenance that ever smiles upon it 
with pecul‘ar benignity. 
When it wakes from its sleep, there is one 
sztlod by eoman eaheppy dreamy» goacdion 
some unhappy a guardian. 
pa ever seat te soothe its tears. If 
that ministering spirit brings it warmth ; 





the North, that the if hungry, she feeds it; if happy, she 
‘be observed and exe-| i ; in: 4 
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TO THE READERS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 

It is with great pleasure that we announve 
to our readers, that we have succeeded in 
engaging Mrs. Harriet Beecuer Stowrs, as a 
regular contributor to the columns of the Eva. 
She may not be able, for some, time, to com- 
mence another work of the character of that 
lately completed, and of which more than fifty 
thousand copies have already been sold; but 
meantime we may expect shorter and less 
elaborate productions from her pen. 

We take this occasion also to announce that 
Miss Saran Jane Ciarke, more widely known 
as Grace GREENWOOD, who is engaged for 
the Era exclusively, will leave this country on 
the 26th instant for Europe, where she will 
furnish a series of Letters from the Old World, 
for our columns, which for the rest of the year 
will constitute one of the chief attractions of 
the paper. She will be absent probably a 
year, so that we shall have the pleasure and 
benefit of her mature observations on English 
and European life. 

We hope the foregoing information may be 
widely circulated by our friends, so that the 
many admirers of the authors named may 
pat themselves in communication with them 
through the Era. 

Will our friends of the press do us the favor 
to call attention to the announcement above ? 
We shall be pleased to reciprocate the cour- 
tesy. 

Grace Greenwoop left New York last Sat- 
urday for Europe, on the Atlantic, Captain 
West. Our readers may expect a letter from 
her on her arrival in England. As her Boston 
publishers intend to issue the letters in a dis- 
tinct volume, after their appearance in the 
Era, they insist that they shall be copyrighted. 
This will of course prevent their republication 
by other papers. 





IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE — POSITION OF 
THE HUNKER DEMOCRACY. 


In our edition this week the reader will find 
a late correspondence between Robert G. Scott 
of Virginia, and the Democratic Presidential 
candidates. 

Mr. Scott is a Virginia politician, a recent 
convert to Democracy, a respectable man, for 
aught we know, but whose existence is now for 
the first time brought to the notice of the 
American People, by his assumption of the 
office of catechist-general, undertaken upon his 
own personal responsibility, without authority 
from any Party organization. It is an inter- 
esting spectacle to.see Generals, Colonels, and 
Judges, men who have grown gray in the ser- 
vice of the country or themselves, men who have 
filled high station. spoken and voted upon all 
the questions that have agitated the Union for 
the last quarter of a century. ren whose lives 
are supposed by multitudes to have made an 
essential part of the history of this Republic, if 


not of the world—kneeling meekly at the feet 
of Robert G. Scuv, of Kicumund, Virginia, and 


laying themselves bare to his inspection, that 
he may examine them, (as a slave-dealer does 
his chattels,) with a view to ascertain their 
value in the political market! 

It is somewhat remarkable that not one of 
the legion of Democratic aspirants for the 
Presidency dared to reject or even betray symp- 
toms of disgust at the ordeal, except General 
Wool. Let us suppose an answer that might 
have been given to this inquisitive gentleman : 

“Str: If you have been a reader of the news- 
papers, you know my principles and politics, 
from my words and votes; if you have not, 
jet me advise you to subseribe to the Congres- 
sional Globe. 

I refer you also to the Constitution of the 
United States, which declares that— 

‘ All legislative power herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives ;’ 

And that the President 

‘Shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed,’ 

To ask me whether I will pledge my veto in 
advance on the legislation of Congress, is, to 
ask whether I will usurp legislative power: and 
the inquiry whether I will maintain the Con- 
stitution and enforce the laws passed in pursu- 
ance of it, implies the supposition that J] may 
perjure myself. These are questions not fit to 
be asked of any man, unless there be presump- 
tive evidence that he'is a scoundrel ; and ques- 
tions not fit to be asked are not fit to be an- 
swered. With due respect, &c.” 

Had he been a Northern man, he might 
have received such an answer, or none; but 
Robert G. Scott is a slaveholder, a self-consti- 
tuted organ of the Slave Power—therefore 
not to be slighted or snubbed. True, the 
masses of the Party to which these ‘gentlemen 
belonged might not be pleased with any pre- 
mature pledges by their candidates; the De- 
mocracy of the North certainly would be of- 

fended; and propriety dictated that the action 
of the Conyention about to meet for the purpose 
of determining the issues and candidates in the 
approaching canvass should not be ferestalled ; 
but these were all minor considerations in view 
of the categorical demand of Robert G. Scott, 
of Richmond, Virginia, that they should define 
their positions. They turned their backs upon 


everybody and everything else, and humbly 
bowed to him, presuming him to be, for the 
time, the representative of the Slaveholding 


Interest. 
In plaid words, every one of the gentle- 
men who have been named as possible candi- 
dates of the Demoeratic Party for the Presi- 
dency, with the exception of General Wool, 
has, in obedience to the will of Slavery, given 
@ written pledge in advance, to veto, if elected 
to the Presidency, any bill that might pass to 
repeal or mitigate the infamous Fugitive Slave 
Law. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, we 
consider the rendering of this pledge the most 
Offensive act of submission to Slavery ever per- 
petrated. Martin Van Buren’s pledge in 1836 
‘was not so disgraceful. Slavery had existed 


. here for a century: there was plausibility 
(though no truth) in the plea of implied faith set 
Up in support of its toleration : the public mind 
was ipsa meaerl oe it is now on the 

% Slavery: the agitation had just com- 

+ politicians generally were blind to 

aggressions of the Slave Power, But here 


subject 
menced : 
the 
isa Law, passed in 1852, 









chance for amendment, at the end of a long | 


session, under the operation of the previous 
question, against the will of a majority of rep- 
resentatives from the section in which it was 
intended specially to operate ; and this Law, 
every Democratic aspirant for the Presidency 
pledges his veto to make*irrepealable and un- 
changeable, no matter what may be the will of 
a majority of the American People, or of the 
Law-making Power ! 

These men do not pretend that the provis- 
ions of the law are not uncommonly striagent, 
put they proceed on the insulting assumption 
of Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, that this stringency 
is rendered necessary by the disloyalty of the 
Northern People to the Constitution. They 
know that it is revolting to the People of the 
Free States, but they pledge themselves to veto 
any amendment that may make it more toler- 
able, while it is understood that they would 
sanction any amendment that would make it 
more intolerable. With them, the views and 
wishes of the thirteen and a half millions of 
freemen of the North weigh as chaff against 
the will of the three hundred thousand slave- 
holders of the South. 

Congress is the sole law-making power of 
the United States. Its proceedings ought to 
be independent and unfettered, save by the 
Constitution. The President is authorized to 
veto a bill after it has passed both branches of 
Congress. The presumption is, that he will 
have availed himself of the deliberations of 
Congress, of the facts and arguments adduced 
during its consideration, for and against it, and |. 
that then, on mature reflection, he will be able, 
in view of existing circumstances and his con- 
stitutional obligations, to approve or disapprove 
of it, wisely. This is the theory of the veto 
power. But, when he pledges himself, in ad- 
vance of all discussion by Congress, to veto a 
particular measure which it is supposed it may 
pass, he assumes a prerogative not conferred 
by the Constitution. If he may do this in one 
case, he may-do it in any case; and thus 
abridge the sphere of the Law-making Power, 
as defined by the Constitution. He usurps, in 
fact, the power to designate the subjects on 
which Congress may legislate, by announcing 
the measures that will not receive his sanction. 
If such usurpation is to become a usage, Con- 
gress must look to the Annual Message of the 
President, instead of the Constitution, for the 
charter of its powers. Instead of being the 
representative of the People, it becomes the 
tool of the Executive—instead of a Law-maker, 
it would be the Law-register of the President. 
A President who declares his purpose in ad- 
vance, to veto a measure that may be passed 
by the Federal Legislature, does so because he 
believes himself so well informed upon the sub- 
ject that the discussions of Congress and further 
reflection on his own part can add nothing to 
his information or wisdom ; or because he aims 
to extend the power of the Executive Depart- 
ment at the expense of the Legislative; or be- 
cause he is willing to become the tool of a Fac- 
tion, desperately bent upon overruling the will 
of a majority of the People. This is precisely 
the case with the score of Democratic aspirants 
who have pledged themselves to veto certain 
legislation by Congress, should any one of them 
be elected. Let us ask Mr. Douglas, for ex- 
ample, What do you mean by that pledge ? 
Are you wiser now than you will be a year 
hence? Are you so enlightened that you can 
derive no wisdom from the debates of Congress ? 
Are you ambitious to enlarge the Executive 
Power and circumscribe the sphere of Congress, 
so as to augment the consequence of the Presi- 
dent? Or, do you mean that, through you, the 
Slaycholding Interest shall control the deliber- 
ations and decisions of the Federal Government ? 
One or all of these questions you must answer 
in the affirmative, or your conduct is without a 
reason—sheer madness. We shall answer for 
you: It is in obedience to the Slaveholding [n- 
terest that this pledge is given. That pledge, 
if any one who has made it should be elected, 
puts the Federal Government under its control 
for the next four years, ° 
It matters little what the issue is, so it be 
one that will unite Slaveholders- In 1836, for 
want of something else, they made the issue 
on Slavery in the District of Columbia, though 
there was far less danger of its abolition then, 
than there has been repeatedly since. But it 
was necessary to raise a question that would 
unite the South, which through its union could 
then take advantage of the divided North, and 
obtain possession of the Government. Hence 
Mr. Van Buren was constrained to pledge his 
veto against any bill for the abolition of Sla- 
very in the District. 
It was to unite the South, and through that 
union conquer the divided North, that the gag 
test was got up in Congress, and not till its 
effects in aggravating excitement and jeopard- 
ing Democratic ascendency in the free States 
became palpable, did the Slaveholders consent 
to release their Northern friends from its en- 
forcement. 
In 1844, the issue was Texas Annexatior., 
for the purpose of extending the area of Sla- 
very. Mr. Van Buren hesitated, was thrown 
aside; the South rallied upon Mr. Polk, and 
elected him. 
In 1848, the issue was raised on the ques- 
tion of the Wilmot Proviso, and the Northern 
candidate, Mr. Cass, was obliged to change 
dis opinion, and become an Anti-Proviso man, 
before he could receive the nomination. But 
this time the policy of the Slave Power was 
baffled. The Anti-Slavery feeling aroused at 
the North was stronger and more active than 
at any former period, and the position of Gene- 
ral Taylor, the Whig candidate, was much 
less obnoxious to it than that of his Demo- 
cratic opponent, while the fact of his being a 
large Slaveholder, divided the South, and se- 


time, then, the Democracy lost the battle by 
planting itself upon a sectional issue. 


and it was assumed that, as the question of 
Slavery-extension was settled, the excitement 
at the North would be allayed. The Democ- 


cause was misrepresented. 


fresh accessions to the Democratic ranks. Al 
the Democratic triumphs were quoted as evi 


Compromise. 
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Law is vital in its present form to their pecu- 
niary interests, but because it serves a8 & test 
on which to unite the South, divide the North, ' 
sectionalize the Democracy, and, through it, 
the Federal Government. 


the country. Are you prepared to pass once 
more under the yoke of Slavery? To section- 
alize your party? To go into the Presidential 
canvass on the single issue, disguise it as you 
may, of the finality of an odious law for catch- 
ing runaway slaves? To labor for the success 
of a candidate pledged to restrain the inde- 
pendence of the Law-making Power? To aid 


cured him strong support in that region. This 


Presently, the Adjustment measures passed, 


racy triumphed in the local elections; but the 
It triumphed, be- 
cause the Administration, committing itself 
wholly to the South, alienated from the North- 
ern Whig party its Anti-Slavery supporters, 
while the Democrats in Ohio, Massachusetts, 
and New York, affiliating with them, brought 


this was overlooked or misrepresented; and 
dences of the satisfaction of the North with the 


Once more, then, we see the Slaveholders re- 
turning to their old policy of making a sec- 
tional issue, on which they may unite the South, 
and thereby control the North. And, as usual, 
they take just that measure which is most 
offensive to the free States, because it will cer- 


tainly unite and secure the South, because the 
Whig party will not dare to stand upon it, 
‘because the Democracy of the North, it is 
thought, by the force of party machinery can 
carry the great majority of its adherents, and 
beeguse,. the man who can be elected upon 
| such an issye will be as true to thé Slave Power 
the needle to the pole, Owing his election 
es ee ee 


Now, we appeal to the liberal Democrats of 


by your influence and votes in placing the 
Federal Government under the absolute con- 
trol of a Slaveholding Faction, utterly devoid 
of sympathy with the cause of true Democra- 
cy? The year 1848 witnessed the emancipa- 
tion of many of you from a thraldom, which 
for years you had execrated, without being 
able to break. “You ran well for a season, 
who did hinder you?” You had given a les- 
son to the Slave Power, and it was hoped that 
thenceforth the Democracy would prove loyal 
to its own great Truth, and not seek success 
by harlotry with Slavery. Have you grown 
weary of well-doing? Is this hope to go out 
in perpetual night ? 
Among the old Jews, the privilege was se- 
cured to the Hebrew bondsman, every seven 
years, of going out free. But if, at the end of 
that time, he was so in love with his condition 
that he would not leave it, then his master was 
to take an awl, and thrust it through his ear 
unto the door-post, and the servant became a 
bondsman forever. The question submitted to 
all liberal-minded Democrats now, is, will you 
have your ears bored to the door, and become 
bondsmen forever? Or will you go out free 
men, by the grace of God and your own brave 
hearts * 

All that you need is, faith in Principle and 
in the People. Submit its claims to their deci- 
sion. and their response will be prompt and de- 
cisive. 

No matter now what the resolves of the Bal- 
timore Convention, if it put in nomination 
any one of these pledged men, it ratifies his 
pledge, becomes bound by it, and, what is still 
worse, sanctions it as a precedent. Having 
taken him, with the mortgage upon him, it 
becomes responsible for his obligations, and 
every voter who sustains him becomeg equally 
responsible. 

Let the Convention have nothing to do with 
the Finality Test, or any new article of faith ; 
let it pass by all the pledged candidates and 
take one unpledged and uncommitted, and 
liberal Democrats could then sustain their party 
consistently with their principles; but the mo- 
ment the Convention, by its resolves or nomi- 
nations shall take sectional ground, thus rec- 
ognising the supremacy of the Slave Power, 
it ceases to be Democratic, and misrepresents 
the Democratic party. From that moment, 
fidelity to Truth, loyalty to the Party itself, 
justify opposition to its action and nomination ; 
and in the opinion of an outsider who claims 
the right to speak freely, though not dogmati- 
cally, they demand it. 
By the Liberal Democrats we mean those 
who desire to see their Party released from 
Pro-Slavery influence, and placed in a condi- 
tion where it can practically sustain all well- 
directed movements for the promotion of the 
interests of the masses. They may be divided 
into several classes: first, those who regard 
their Party organization only as a@means for 
the advancement of Democratic Principles; 
secondly, those who look more to the growth 
and perpetuation of the organization than to 
its principles; third, those who, while approv- 
ing of its principles, regard it also as a means 
for securing putronage to themselves and 
friends. 
Suppose the Baltimore Convention nominate 
one of the aspirants who have pledged them- 
selves to this man in Richmond, or a candidate 
on the platform assumed by them, what can 
you, Democrats of Principle, expect to gain by 
his success? His triumph will be the triumph 
of Slavery, not of a single Principle of Liberty. 
Are you to look for the promotion of sound 
Democratic doctrines at the hands of a man 
who was elected for the purpose, primarily, of se- 
curing the ascendency of a selfish, tyrannical 
Faction, over the views and will of a large ma- 
jority of the American People? What could 
you lose by his defeat? Has a Whig Executive 
been able in the course of four years to change 
or modify the Democratic Policy of the country, 
or to prevent -the Democratic Party from re- 
turning an overwhelming majority to Congress ? 
What might you gain by his defeat? The rod 
of Slavery would be broken: the politicians 
who have betrayed your Party into a false po- 
sition would be prostrated: Faction would 
cease to lord it over the Democratic masses. 
These results were almost achieved by the 
Democratic revolt of 1848; they might 
have been wholly secured, had the Radi- 
cal Democrats of New York maintained their 
position. Their defection has led the way to 
another trial of the old policy. Let it fail 
this time; let the leaders and masses of the 
Democracy be made to feel that the Party that 
leans upon Slavery leans upon a broken reed, 
and the miserable experiment will scarcely be 
repeated. ; 
Democrats of Party, rather than of Prin- 
ciple, what can you expect from the success of 
such a candidate? In less than two years the 
Democracy would go into a minority in most 
of the Free States. The Whigs, by the uid of 
the Anti-Slavery Sentiment, provoked by your 
gonduct, would break the power of youx organ- 
ization. And what would result from defeat? 
Not what happened after the events of 1848. 
Then there was a Democratic demonstration of 
revolt against the Slave Power that brought 
accessions to the Democratic ranks in the free 
States; but, in the case now supposed—you, 
clinging to your organization, though controlled 
by Slavery—defeat would bring you no recruits. 
In your adversity, all your pledges of future 


4 


People would not trust you. 


And you, Democrats of Patronage, who, 
while you keep one eye half open to Principle, 


1 


be poor indeed, 


the Convention may confirm our assumption 
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Tis only when light, love, and gladness, are gleaming, 
That thou shouldst unveit “ the fair face of thy dream- 


devotion to Liberty would be spurned—the 


keep the other wide open to the spoils—what 
can you expect from the election of such a can- 
didate? Hardly enough of patronage to con- 
sole you for the sacrifice of principle. An Ad- 
ministration brought in upon such a pledge 
must bestow its patronage to please its master. 
Slavery is not apt to make much of its secret 
enemies, or hazard its interests by placing 
power in their hands. But, your candidate 
would be defeated—and what then? All would 
be lost—the Principles for which you ought to 
haye contended, the Integrity which you ought 
to have maintained, the Patronage for which 
alone you did contend—all lost! You would 


While we write, events are gathering to a 


head. We have proceeded on the assumption 
that the Convention would nominate one of the 
pledged candidates, or, should it select a new 
one, place him upon their platform. Probably 
before our paper shall go to press, the action of 


at all events, our Democratic friends are wel- 
come to our views, honestly entertained and 


For the National Era. 
THE POETS CLOUDED MOMENT. 
_—_ 
BY MARY IRVING. 


No! put the pen and page away! 
Thou shalt not dream to-night ; 

The weird winds howl the dirge of day 
With melancholy might ; 

I know what moufnful memories stray 
*T wixt thee and Heaven’s sweet light! 


ing!” 


A thought is in thy dim blue eye, 
Too deep for utterance ; 
Why ask the wide world’s sympathy 
For a sad countenance ? 
Chain to thy soul the struggling sigh— 
Flash far the cheering glanco! 
Every drop gushing up from the hearts thou hast 
gladdened, 
Wins an angel to smile on thy spirit when saddened ! 


Then let no ghost of buried years 
O’ersweep thy soul-lit line ; 

The world hath quite enough of fears— 
What careth it for thine? 

Too many drops the fount of tears 
Hath poured on Poesy’s shrine! 

Be thou a beacon of heavénward beaming! 

A quenchless star o’er‘a sad world ‘gleaming ! 





A MODEST DEMAND. 


A Committee of the Maryland House of 
Delegates, to which the Gorsuch case was re- 
ferred, has made a réport, closing with the fol- 
lowing resolutions: ; 

“ Resolved, That while the people of Mary- 
land most cordially acquiesce in the principles 
embraced in the Compromise measures of Con- 
gress, as a final adjustment of all the questions 
growing out of the institution of Slavery, com- 
mon justice, as well as a proper regard for 
their own rights, require that they should in- 
sist, whenever either of those measures shall 
be found defective in its practical operations, 
that it shall be so amended as to render it effi- 
cient for the purposes contemplated in its adop- 
tion. 

“ Resolved, Thatexperience has demonstrated 
the ‘Fugitive Slave Act’ to be impotent for 
the purposes it was intended to effect, by rea- 
son of the failure of Congress to enforce, by 
adequate penalties, the attendance and aid of 
the *‘ posse comitatus,” when required by the 
officer charged with the execution of the law. 
Therefore, such an amendment by Congress as 
will render the act efficient and operative in 
this respect, is imperatively necessary. 

“ Resolved, That our Senators be instructed, 
and our Representatives in Congress requested, 
to use their best efforts to have the law amend- 
ed in the manver indicated in the preceding 
resolution.” 

So much for the finality of the totality. The 
slaveholders reserve the right of agitating and 
making new demands, whenever they please ; 
while they denounce agitation by the North as 
treason. 

These gentlemen in Maryland carry it with 
a high hand. Have they forgotten who kid- 
napped Rachel Parker from Pennsylvania ? 
How Miller, a Pennsylvanian, came to his 
death? Who killed William Smith, at Co- 
lumbia? Innocent gentlemen! Always sinned 
against, never sinning! 
And now they demand an amendment of the 
infernal Law, so as to compel every citizen to 
become the catch-pole of the. Slaveholder. 
What a beautiful spectacle, to see the Reverend 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Assembly, and 
the venerable Thomas Ritchie, and our ex- 
friend of the Southern Press, and the gallant 
General Armstrong, and our dignified neighbor 
of the Intelligencer, and the Slavery-loving 
editor of the National Era, suddenly summoned 
in the streets of Washington, by some well-paid 
slave-hunter, to help him knock down and drag 
out a runaway from the tender care of a Mary- 
land gentleman! Wouldn’t we obey the sum- 
mons ? r 
We advise Congress to try its hand at con- 
verting the citizen of the United States into 
slave-catchers. Lt it enact that the posse 
comitatus shall twn out on the hue and cry 
after a runaway, vhenever summoned, on pain 
of shaved heads, mopped ears, and confinement 
in the dungeon for six months on bread and 
water. Who wauld not obey such an enact- 
ment? Directly we should have declarations 
from Cass, Buchanan, & Co., that such a law 
was a grave ont, different from other laws, 
sacred as the Constitution itself, not to be 
altered or repealeo—vital, in fact, to the Union ; 
and presently the whole tribe of lower-law 
divines would be preaching damnation against 
the higher-law simers who should dare to dis- 
obey. 


a 


PRESBYTERIAN JENERAL ASSEMBLY (N. 8.) 


On the fourth ¢ay of the session, Dr. Tay- 
lor, from the Committee on Bills and Over- 
tures, made the following report on Slavery, 
which, after some unimportant discussion, was 
adopted : 
“The committee report on memorials, from 
four sources, on the subject of slavery, viz: No. 
1, from the Presbytery of Athens ; No. 2, from 
the Presbytery of Fort Wayne; No. 3, from 
individuals ; and No. 4, from the Presbytery of 
Franklin, Ohio. The memorials ask of the 
Assembly—1st, & further expression of opin- 
ion. on the subject of slavery ; 2d, that it be 
enjoined on the lower judicatories to bring 
every case of slaveholding under examination, 
for particular condemnation or vindication; 
3d, that the several Synods be cited to appear 
before the next General Assembly, to answer 
charges which it is alleged that common fame 
brings against them in connection with sla- 
very. 

The committee are of opinion—first, that 
the General Assembly has already clearly and 
explicitly defined its views on this subject, that 
no further expression is demanded at the pres- 
ent time. Second, that the demand for an in- 
junction on the lower judicatories to take ac- 
tion with respect to this subject is not in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of our constitu- 
tion.—(See chapter on Review and Control.) 
Third, that the several memorials which ask 
for citation of the Synods should be referred 
to the Judiciary Cormittec. , 
“In view of these reasons, the committee ask 
to be discharged from the further consideration 
of the subject.” 
The principal subject of interest under dis- 
cussion since our last issue, has been Church 
Extension. [t was brought up on a report by 
Thompson J. Mills, from a committee. 


“Tt requires each Presbytery-to present the 
subject to all the Churches, and obtain an an- 
nual contribution, and to find out and sustain 
suitable young men for education. Each Con- 
vention is also to have a standing committee, 
to be sible to a standing committee of 
the General Assembly; and this committee 
shall oe Hy a salarie 
this work ; each Presbytery to apply its con- 
tributions to their own candidates, and to pay 
over the surplus to the Secretary of the As- 
sembly Committee. The different Theological 
Seminaries are also required to send up an- 
nual reports to the Assembly. - 

“Rey. Mr. Ranney proposed an amendment, 


Presb: 


pee 
on Ministerial ucation, who shall take 
its fands to any e 
its funds in itsqwn Way, as may 


most advisable. ae 
proposition, 48 presen| orma- 
general board HE in Hi with the 


; 


nation, and sectarianism. 
Monday evening last, after 


ferred to it; but, as the hour was very late, it 
was postponed till the next meeting of the 
Assembly, which then adjourned, sine die. 


Tue Works or SrerHEN Onn, D. D., LL. D. New 


mons and Sketches, by the late Dr. Olin, Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan University. He was a 
man of learning, highly gifted as a preacher, 
and stood high in the affections of his own de- 
nomination. The sermons were not designed 
by the author for publication, but they are 
now given to the public in acquiescence with 
“a very general desire on the part of thosé who 
were acquainted with” him. 


Tuorre. By Wm. Mountford. Boston: Ticknor, 


jected Addresses. They were selected from 


j timo he road the “Diversions of Purley,” and 


4 tions there, at seven dollars a copy—a fact show- 


secretary to attend to 


substituting a plan which recommends to each 
ot & Standing Committee 


charge of the subject, and allow each to give 
ucation society, or disburse 
he deemed 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck 
. Taylor, Penn. avenue, Washington, D. C. 


These are two well-printed volumes of Ser- 


Reed, & Fields. For salo by Taylor & Maury, Pa. 
avenue, Washington, D. C. 

A pleasant volume ‘for the dreamy days of 
summer. Thorpe is the name of a quiet English 
town, ancient, but still thriving; and the story 
is an impressive picture of human life, its joys 
and sorrows, its modes of thought and action, 
among the village folk. The style is easy and 
graceful, and a religious spirit, without secta- 
rian cant or bias, pervades the work. 





GAIETIES AND GRaviTIEs. By Horace Smith. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farn- 
ham, Pa. avenue, Washington, D. C. 

A traveller could not have a pleasanter com- 
panion with him, to amuse him in strange 
places among strange faces, than the Gaieties 
and Gravities of Morace Smith, author of Re- 


the author’s contributions to periodical litera- 
ture, chiefly in the New Monthly Magazine, 
and issued from the press of Colburn, in a dis- 
tinct form in 1825. The publishers announce 
a similar volume for their “ Popular Library,” 
containing the Miscellanies of James Smith, 
the brother of Horace. 


Tue Inco_pspy LEGENDs: or, Mirth and Marvels. 
By Thomas Ingoldsby. First Series. Published 
and for sale as above. 

Another of “ Appleton’s Popular Library of 
the Best Authors.” The author of these well- 
told legends, moving the soul sometimes to 
mirth, sometimes to wonder, is the Rev. Rich- 
ard Harris Borheam. Despite his reverend 
title, he has a decided taste for fun. 


Broncuitis anp Kinprep Diseases. By W. W 
Hall, M.D. New York: Redfield, Clinton Hall. 
For sale by Taylor & Maury, Pa. avenue, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

This volume we commend to everybody suf- 
fering with Throat Disease, Bronchitis, Dys- 
pepsia, or symptoms of incipient Consumption. 
It is full of sound practical knowledge, com- 
municated in a style.adapted to people not fa- 
miliar with medical technicalities. 


A Historica Account or St. Tuomas, W.I. By 
John P. Knox. New York: Charles Scribner. For 
sale by R. Farnham, Pa. avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Knox is the pastor of the Reformed 
Dutch Church at St. Thomas, in the West In- 
dies. His work appears to be a trustworthy 
account of St. Thomas—its settlement, physi- 
cal features, resources, character of popula- 
tion, &c., and must be interesting to those who 
would resort to it for health or pleasure. 


On THE Stupy oF Worps. By Richard Chevenix 
Trench, B. D. Redfield, Columbia Hall, New 
York. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Pa. avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
We know not in what better way the opera- 
tions of the mind and heart can be analyzed 
and understood, than in the study of words: 
Who has not a vivid recollection of the first 


of the new insight it gave him into the anatomy 
of language. Mr. French’s book belongs to 
that small class of which Horne Tooke’s is the 
type. It isan admirable little work, showing 
the changes in the meaning of words, “the 
morality in words,’ “the history in words,” 
“the rise of new words,” &c. 


Tue Howaps11n Syria. By George William Cur_ 
tis. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by 
Franck Taylor, Washington, D. C. 
We read the “ Nile Notes,” by the same au- 
thor, with much interest. It was better than 
ordinary books of travel, though there was a 
little too much straining for effect. Since then 


quite as picturesque in description and happy 
in the grouping of incidents illustrative of life 
and character, is less artificial in style. 


By N. P. Willis. New 
For sale as above. 





PENCILLINGS BY THE Way. 

York: Charles Scribner. 
These Letters, containing light and spark- 
ling observations on European and English So- 
ciety by Mr. Willis, who spent seme years 
abroad, originally appeared in the columns of 
the New York Mirror, but special attention 
was directed to them by the London Quarterly, 
which, on their appearance, came out with a 
bitter article against the author, as a gross 
violator of that law of reserve which forbids 
free comment upon those whose hospitalities or 
courtesies have been extended to us. The Let- 
ters, revised by a friend, with a view to the 
suppression of whatever might annoy any one 
then living in London, went through three edi- 


ing that John Bull is quite as sensitive as 
Brother Jonathan to what people think of him- 
The present volume is a complete edition’ 
the Letters objected to by the Quarterly being 
republished as originally written. “The offend- 
ing portion,” the author thinks, “must be at 
any rate harmless, after having been exten- 
sively circulated in this country through the 
Mirror, and prominently quoted by the Quar- 
terly.”” We hope this may be true, for nothing 
can justify an author in trespassing upon the 
sacredness of the social circle, and dragging it 
to the public gaze, in such a way as to injure 
the character or wound the delicacy of any 
member of it. toe 
A Manvat oF Grecian ANTIQUITIES. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. By Charles Anthon. LL. D. 
New York: The Harpers. For ‘sale by Franck 
Taylor, Washington, D. C. 
This work is on the same plan as the Man- 
ual of -Roman Antiquities, recently from the 
pen of the same author, whose reputation as a 
classical scholar and teacher is an all-suffi- 
cient recommendation to any work of the kind. 


attention to the typography. 


Co., Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. 0. 


its moral tone is healthful. 


Grauam’s MaGazinE FOR JUNE 


with a full comprehension of the necessities, 
feelings, and wants of the class to which he 
belongs. We commend his work to those who 
would understand the real position of the Col- 
ored People, and the views which begin to be 
entertained among them. Mr. Delany is a 
strong advocate of their emigration to Central 
America and Mexico. 


Tuer CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


number are Messrs. Dewey, Giles, &c. The 
topics discussed are the Andover and Prince- 
ton Theologies, History of the English Lan- 
guage, Theory of Human Progression, the 
New Exodus, Emigration, the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost, Pauper Children in London, the 
Rev. William Ware, Life of Niebuhr. 


is a very neat, beautifully printed, well-filled 
periodical, issued quarterly at one dollar a year, 
in Baltimore, from the press of Gobright, 
Thorne & Co., by the Pupils of the Baltimore 
Female College—being made up of articles con- 
tributed by the instructers, pupils, alumnee, 
and patrons of the College. 


edition now numbers ninety thousand—a cir- 
culation, we should think, without parallel in 
periodical literature. 


the author has improved, and the present work,@| 


It is got up in an excellent style, with great 


Tue GrumBieR. By Ellen Pickering. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson. For sale by Shillington & 


This novel, got up in a cheap form, is one of 
the best, if not the best, of Miss Pickering’s. 
As a story it is full of interest, and as a de- 
lineation of character, highly instructive, while 


appesrs in a new type, on finer and more ex- 


pensive paper, and with the first of a series of 





May, 1852. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 


Among the able contributors to the ~May 


Tue PartrHENIAN 


Harper’s New Monruty MaGaZzIneE, No. XXV. 
June, 1852. 

The fifth volume commences with the issue 

of this number, and we learn that the regular 


Six accomplished lite- 
rary gentlemen are engaged as editors. 


CuamBers’s Pocket Miscettany. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The publishers announce that they have made 
arrangements for issuing this popular work, 
by the Messrs. Chambers, from early sheets of 
the Edinburgh edition, in monthly parts or 
volumes of 180 pages each—each volume com- 
plete in itself. It is intended to furnish easy 
reading for the traveller, who on the railroad 
and steamboat wishes to have a pocket com- 
panion that he can take out or lay aside when 
he pleases. This agreeable miscellany answers 
the purpose admirably. 


MeyeEr’s UNIVERSUM; or, Views of the most re- 
markable Places and Objects of all countries, on 
steel engravings, by distinguished artists, with de- 
scriptive and historical text, by eminent writers in 
Eurpe and America. Edited by Charles A. Dana. 
Vol. I. New York: Hermann J. Meyer. 

Its titlepage describes it sufficiently. It is 
to be published on the ist and 15th of every 
month, at 25 cents a number, or $3 a volume. 
Twelve numbers constitute a volume, and each 
number will contain four steel engravings, 
with twenty pages of letter press. 


apselitecnaantees 


POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter of R. G. Scott, of Richmond, Virginia, to 
the Democratic candidates for the Presidency, 
with their replies. 

The letter of R. G. Scott, of Richmond, Va., 
with the replies of Messrs. W. R. King, Stock- 
ton, Houston, Boyd, Dallas, Rush, Lane, Doug- 
las, Buchanan, Wool, Marcy, Dickinson, and 
Cass, is published in the Richmond Enquirer of 
last Friday. Mr. Scott states that other 
answers may yet be received, and when they 
reach him they will be made public. His cate- 
chetical letter is dated at Richmond, Va., May 
17th. The answers of Messrs. King, Stockton, 
Houston, and Boyd, are dated at Washington, 
May 20th. Mr. Dickinson replies from Bing- 
hamton, New York, and Mr. Dallas from no 
place designated, on the same date. The let- 
ters of Rusk and Lane are dated the 21st, that 
of Douglas the 22d, those of Buchanan and 
Wool the 24th, at Lancaster, Pa., and Albany, 
N. Y.; those of Marcy and Cass the 25th. 
The celerity and precision with which the 
correspondence was conducted imply precon- 
certed arrangement, and the implication re- 
ceives confirmation from the declarations of 
Mr. Gwin in the Senate, and Mr. Polk in the 
House, made a month ago, pledging the Dem- 
ocratic candidates to the Fugitive Law, and 
avowing that the pledge would be* publicly 
made. 
The time chosen is worthy of remark. It 
was not desirable that such a correspondence 
should appear in season to be laid before the 
People for their calm and deliberate examina- 
tion, before their delegates had started from 
home. It might have aroused a feeling unfa- 
vorable to the arrangements of the managers 
who have taken the Baltimore Convention un- 
der their care. That feeling might have been 
communicated to the delegates ; so that a body 
of quite impracticable men might have been 
found in the Convention. Opportunity would 
have been given for concert and some plan of 
action on the part of those opposed to the adop- 
tion of new tests. To prevent this, the corres- 
pondence is put off till there remains just time 
enough to have the answers ready for the use 
of the managers. They appear in the Rich- 
mond Enquirer while the delegates are on 
their way to the Convention ; they reach Wash- 
ington just three days before its assembling; 
they will not reach the People generally till 
the Convention shall have completed its action 
and adjourned. The whole transaction is a 
fraud upon the American Public. 

Nearly five colufans of the Union are filled 
with the correspondence; but happily we are 
spared the disagreeable necessity of republish- 
ing the whole of it, as a large portion is mere 
twattle, without any pertinence to the main 
object of the election. It is somewhat import- 
ant to know where these gentlemen ‘stand, but 
why they stand there, is a question on which 
we need no further light. 

Scott’s letter is republished in full. King’s is 
brief and direct—we omit only-the ceremonial 
part. Stockton’s is short and complete—two 
paragraphs, one referring to former speeches, 
the other disclaiming candidateship, omitted. 
Houston’s is full and unequivocal—ceremonious 
words omitted. Boyd, assuming that he is not 
a candidate, answers rather for others than 
himself; but as he thinks they ought to pledge 
themselves explicitly, he of course would do the 
same. Dickinson is sound in the faith: nobody 
doubted him. He refers to his past course, and 
quotes largely from his past speeches. We had 
enough of them at the time, and there is nothing 
in them worthy of being reproduced. Dallas, as 
usual, measures his full length upon the ground : 
we omit his quotations from Scott’s letter. 
Rusk entertains us with a dissertation on fana- 


the law for catching runaway slaves. We could 
not deny our Northern friends the benefit 
this agreeable lecture. Lane goes with hi 
who goes farthest : he is profoundly impressed 


great constitutional right of negro-catching. 
“The subject of the rendition of fugitive slaves,” 
he says, “was an obstacle at the perid of the 
formation of the Constitution.” Fudge! 


ticism, agitation, patriotism, the importance of 
the Union, and the still greater importance of 


on 


with a sense of the awful sacredness of the 


Tf he 


whole church, and a8 recognising voluntary | 1 anufactories 
societies, was opposed by the frien ts of the re- we : oe 
port.” ' Bartain’s Union MaGazINeE ror JUNE 


The report of the committee was opposed, as 
leading to centralization, ecclesiastical domi- 
a protracted dis- 
cussion, it was adopted, with some modifica- 
tion, designed, we believe, to conciliate the 


Carey. 


- Destiny OF THE CoLoRED PKopPLe. 
’ Robinson Delany. Philadelphia. : 


original drawings and engravings of American 


contains several superb engravings, Among 
many interesting articles, we notice one of 
more than usual interest, by Dr. Elder, on the 
distinguished Political Economist, Henry C. 


Tue ConpiTIon, ELEvaTION, EMIGRATION, AND 
- By Martin 


will give us a single authentic proof of this, we 
will give him twenty copies of the Era for gra- 
tuitous circulation among his constituents, 
Buchanan gives the required pledge, while at 
the same time, remembering that he was a 
‘Missouri Compromise man when the Adjust- 
ment measures were under consideration, he 
labors to screer himself from the charge of in- 
consistency. His moral sensibilities, exalted by 
long and careful training, are shocked at the 
‘hare idea of the repeal of the slave-catching 


tion. We give the paragraphs in which he de- 
fines himself, and omit the sophistry by which 
he persuades himself that the Fugitive Law 


should be held as sacred as the Constitution 
itself. Marcy takes the whole pledge, in strong 
though general terms. 
self to veto any bill to destroy, or diminish the 


Douglas pledges him- 


force of, the existing laws on the subject of fu- 
gitive slaves—meaning both the acts of 1793 
and 1850. The disclaimer of any intention to 
use Executive patronage to influence the action 


of members of Congress on the subject, thrown 
out to propitiate the Free-Soil Democrats, can- 


not excuse or palliate the pledge by which, in 


advance, he would impose a restriction upon 


the independent action of Congress.», Wool’s 
answer is so manly and independent that we 
present the whole of it. Let it.go upon record 
for his benefit hereafter. Thp Democratic 
masses may at some future day remember the 
man who refused to bow his neck to the yoke, 
preferring to stand erect in his unbending man- 
hood. 


Letter from Robert-G. Scott, Esq. 
- Ricumonp, May 17, 1852. 


Sir: A short fortnight will barely elapse be- 
fore the Convention of Delegates of the Demo- 
cratic party, from every State in our Union, 
will assemble at Baltimore to nominate two of 
our most worthy and distinguished statesmen, 
to be voted for as President and Vice President 
of the nation. Your name has been associated 
with the proposed nomination, and will be most 
probably presented to the Convention, as it al- 
ready has been to the country, for its favor and 
support. Marked as has been your past polit- 
ical life by a fearless frankness and devotion to 
the great principles 6f the Demoératic party, I 
take leave to inquire of you, should you be 
nominated by the Convention, and elected to 
the Presidency by the people, in your adminis- 
tration of the Government will you sustain, 
and by any means within your power enforce 
and have executed, in all their parts, the vari- 
ous acts of Congress, constituting what is known 
as the Compromise, and especially the enact- 
ments of that law relating to the recapture by 
their owners of fugitive slaves? And again, 
whether, should you be elected President of the 
United States, you would diseountenance,, by 
every proper means, all attempts to disturb or 
change the provisions of that law, whereby 
those provisions might be made less effectual 
for securing to the people of the South their 
constitutional rights in the possession and en- 
joyment of their slave property? And should, 
unfortunately, a bill be passed by Congress 
modifying or changing the law referred to, so 
as to impair its present valuable enactments, 
would you, as President of the Republic, veto 
any such bill? It is due to candor to inform 
you that a reply to this communication is de- 
sired before the meeting: of the Baltimore Con- 
vention ; and when received, is intended for 
publication, and that a copy of this will be 
sent to every cther gentleman whose name has 
been mentioned in connection with the nomina- 
tion, 
I am, very respectfully, yours, &c., 
Rosert G. Scorrt. 


Letter from William R. King, Esq. 
Senate Cuamper, May 20, 1852. 
+ * * * * * % 
As respects the series of measures of the last 
Congress, commonly known as the Compromise. 
most of them are beyond the reach of legisla- 
tion; and although I considered some of them 
as most unjust to the South, I was probably 
the first individual in the slaveholding States _ 
who publicly took ground in favor of acquies- 
ence, and I am gratified to find that such is 
now the determination of all the Southern 
States. The Fugitive Slave Law was enacted 
to carry out an express provision of the Consti- 
tution, and therefore does not stand on the 
footing of ordinary legislation ; and should itso 
happen that I should be placed in the Presi- 
dential office, I should feel myself bound, by 
every obligation of duty, to negative any act 
for its repeal, or so to modify or change it as 
would destroy its efficiency. 
Witiram R. Kine 

To Robert G. Scott, Esq. 


Letter from R. F. Stockton, Esq. 
Senate Cuamper, May 20, 1852. 
* * * * * * * 
Str: I have this morning received your let 
ter post marked Richmond, 19th of May, 1852 
I thank you for the compliment of considering 
my opinions of any importance. I have no 
hesitation in replying to each and all of your 
interrogatories affirmatively. 
R. F. Svock Ton. 

Robert G. Scott, Esq. 


Letter from Sam Houston, Esq. 
Wii.arp’s Hore, Wasuineton Crry. 
May 20, 1852. 
* * * * avg @ 
My course on the subject of the bills which 
constitute the Compromise, prior to and at the 
time they became laws, would seem to super- 
sede the necessity of any further answer than 
to say I voted for each and every separate meas- 
ure! 
When I voted for these measures I regarded 
them, and still regard them, as a final adjust- 
ment of all the questions which they embraced. 
I further regarded them as constitutional, and 
deserving the stri@ést adherence to the princi- 
ples which they contain. Such were my views 
and opinions when acting under the obligations 
of official duty enforced by an oath. | have 
seen no reason to change them, but desire to 
see them executed as a whole, and maintained 
in their full and entire extent, whether I occu- 
py 2 private or an official station. 
After having, asI believe, answered your two 
first interrogatories, it only remains for me to 
say, if I should be placed in a position, by the 
will of the American ple, where it would 
be rendered necessary for me to act in the con- 
tingency presented, I would not hesitate to 
“veto any bill” impairing the law for the pro- 
tection of- “the constitutional rights” which 
guaranty to the people of the South “the pos- 
session and enjoyment of their slave property.” 
Sam Houston. 
Robert G. Scott, Esq. 
Letter from Linn Boyd, Esq. 
Wasuineton, May 20, 1852. 

e. Qi a4 7 * * 
These are certainly very important ques- 
tions—to each and all of which I hope every 
candidate for Presidential honors will give an 
EXPLiciT affirmative answer. The public ne- 
cessity which indued the adoption of those 
measures may be appealed to with even great- 
er force in behalf of their maintenance and 
faithful execution. 

In assuming, however, that 1 am a candidate 
for the Presidency, it is proper for me to say 
you greatly mistake my position. | certainly 
am not a candidate, nor can I readily conceive 
a state of things in which any such use of my 
name is likely to be made in Convention. 

Linn Boyp. 
R. G. Scott, Esq. 


Letter from D. S. Dickinson, Esq. 

Bincuamron, N. Y., May 20, 1852. 
Lae Ae ROS ee See Ba 
I long since declared it to be my fixed in- 
tention and purpose, in whatsoever station the 
vicissitudes of life might place me, to sustai?, 
by any and every just means within my Co” 
trol, the measures of adjustment of 1850, be- 
lieving their adoption as a whole to have _ 
wise, and their operation salutary. U regan’. 
it as the highest duty and dearest privilege ° 
the citizen to cherish. and preserve a Union ° 
States which has conferred such incalculable 
blessings upon mankind; and this can only be 
ascomplished by maintaining, in letter and in 

spirit, the integrity of the Constitution. 
That Constitution provides for the restoration 
of fugitives from service, and the act of 185 
simply provides for its execution. : 
dete, ste Se Fee . 


er all circumstance’, 
I am prepared, und tion shall be 


whenever and wheresoever my 2CHON tor 
required, to resist any attempt so to distur on 
change the provisions of the existing law ‘ade 
reduce it beneath the constitutional stanc® > 
and thus render it less effectual for securing . 
the people of the South their conceded pa 
It would clearly be the duty of the Execu a. 
under these a a — ys a iit 
attempt by interposing his veto; a0 ; 
ever a ma fortune to be clothed with each 
thority, and the occasion should arise, it W 
most surely be exercised. Se ca ins0¥- 
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Mr. Delany. is a colored man, and writes 


Taw. ggCass struggles for pre-eminence in devo- 
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THE TOTALITY FINALITY. , 
Extract of a Speech 








delivered by Mr. Wasu- 

Burn, of Maine, in the. House of Representa- 

tives, May 24, 1852. , ; : 

Mr. Chairman, I object to the introduction 
of this “Compromise ” er into our creed 

in ong others : 

for these eee will be, if it hae that whioh ie 
desired and expected, to place one law of Con- 
assed as other laws are, and in no way 
iffering from them in whatever gives vigor 
and force to law—apart from all other enact- 
ments, and to give to it more than the stability 
and sacredness of even constitutional provis- 
ions; for, so far, pe number of people have 
been permitted to ask for, and agitate for, such 
change in the Constitution as they desired to 
see made ; but here is a simple law of Congress 
which is not only not to be altered; but its 
alteration is not to be spoken of as a thing de- 
sirable, without subjecting men to the loss of 
litical standing. It imposes a restriction on 
Fiture legislation, which is wrong in principle, 
and will be of most dangerous example. Mr. 
Webster, in a speech on the tariff compromise 
act of 1833, said, ([ quote from the Annual 

Register :) : 

“There are principles in it to which [ cannot 
at present conceive how I can ever concur. If 
I understand the plan, the result of it will be 
a well understood surrender of the power of 
discrimination, or a stipulation not to use that 
power in the laying duties on imports, after the 
eight or nine years have expired. This appears 
to me tu be matter of great moment. I hesi- 
tate to be a party to any such stipulation. The 
honorable member admits, that though there will 
be no positive surrender of the-power, there will 
be a stipulation not to exercise it; a treaty of 
peace and amity, as he says, which no American 
statesman can stand up to violate. For one, sir, 
I am not ready to énter into the treaty. I pro- 
pose, so far as at depends on me, to leave all our 
successors in Congress as free to act as we are 
ourselves.” 

Mr. Webster thought such a treaty for the 
restriction of legislation would be unauthorized 
by, and subversive of, the Constitution. In a 
later speech on the same bill, he remarked 
that— 

_ “He believed his constituents would excuse 

him for surrendering their interests, BUT THEY 
WOULD NOT FORGIVE HIM FOR A VIOLATION OF 
THE CoNsTITUTION.” 

And, sir, this was in a case where there was 
no attempt to make the Compromise a party 
test, and give to it the sanction of party reso- 
lutions. The finality of the tariff compromise 
was never intruded upon our National Conven- 
tions. 

2. I oppose it as being inconsistent with one 
of the best considered and most firmly estab- 
lished principles of the Whig party. If there 
be any Whig principle that may be considered 
as more generally acknowledged than any 
other, it is that which has relation to the exer- 
cise of the veto power. In the days of Jackson 
and of Tyler it was affirmed again and again. 
It has been recognised’ by national, State, and 
county conventions, in repeated instances. Mr. 
Webster has argued it, Mr. Clay included it in 
his celebrated platform resolutions; and in 
many speeches, in Congress and out, has laid it 
down as one of the rhain timbers of the Whig 
platform. General Taylor so understood it in 
his Allison letter, and the entire Whig party 
of the country have hitherto stood up to it. 
Indeed, Mr. Clay at one time was desirous that 
it should be made a constitutional provision. 
Now, we are asked to do that which will ope- 
rate an unqualified repeal of this article of 
faith, and incorporate in its place not merely 
the ordinary veto doctrine, which is bad 
enough, but the principle of Executive and 
party vetoes in advance of the action of Con- 
gress. Sir, it is the worst doctrine that ever 
was broached by any school of politicians. 
Hitherto the Democrats, as a party, have not 

one so far as this, and but one Democratic 

esident, [Mr. Van Buren,] in reference to the 
abolition ot slavery in this District. Gentle- 
men have not forgotten with what effect this 
indiscretion, to call it by the mildest name, was 
used against Mr. Van Buren at the succeeding 
election, when he was defeated. 

What is meant by a Compromise resolution 
at Baltimore is a test which will commit the 
party to the doctrines it may contain, and 
which will bind the nominee of the Convention, 
af elected, to veto any law vo Congress inconsist- 
ent with such doctrines. No friend of the Com- 
promise will deny that this is his understand- 
ing of the effect of such a resolution. I ask if 
this be not so? If there be one gentleman who 
would not so regard it, let me hear from him. 
ln the sense in which it is intended, and in the 
light in which it would be viewed, such a reso- 
lution of the National Convention as is de- 
manded would infer a pledge to veto any modi- 
fication of the Fugitive Slave Law. It would 
be, in effect, a veto in advance. This new doc- 
trine takes the conservative power of the veto 
from the President, and gives it to the party 
caucus. Instead of being a power to be used 
but seldom, as in cases of palpable infraction 
of the Constitution, or encroachment upon the 
Executive, its exercise would be of common oc- 
currence under the rules prescribed by the 
party in power. 

Mr. Chairman, this doctrine introduced and 
carried out, would revolutionize the Govern- 
ment, and place the conventions in the same 
relation to Congress that the clubs of Paris in 
the time of the revolution held to the National 
Assembly. It would require a change of the 
President’s inaugural oath, so that it would 
read, “I do solemnly swear that [ will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the Uni- 
ted States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend, the Constitution 
of the United States, as interpreted by the Balti- 
more Convention.” a 

3. There is no mutuality in the resolution, 
for, after all, the North only are to be bound 
by it. It is not understood that the South may 
not demand a change in any of these meas- 
ures whenever it pleases. That is the Southern 
compromise doctrine. An honorable gentle- 

man from Tennessee, [Mr. Polk,] in a speech 
delivered in the House of Representatives a few 
weeks ago, used the following remarkable lan- 


uage : 
y ry feel authorized to pledge any nominee of 
the next Democratic Convention: for the Presi- 
dency, to give a like pledge as to a repeal or 
modification of the Fugitive Law, unless, in- 
deed, such modification (not at all likely to hap- 
pen) should prove necessary to its more effectual 
execution, AND BE GENERALLY DEMANDED BY 
THE SoutH 1TseL¥F.~ In short, any Democratic 
nominee will unhesitatingly pledge himself to 
discountenance, and, if necessary, veto, any at- 
wraps modify the Fugitive Slave Law in ac- 
cordance with the views and demand of those 
who are aiming to effect that end.” 

It would seem from this, not only that the 
right to disturb the Compromise is reserved to 
the South, but that the Democratic party is 
about to adopt the doctrine of prospective ve- 
toes. I am not mr! ae reflection, ‘but that 
doctrine was recognised by President Polk. 

Sir, it is manifest that the peculiar friends of 
the Compromise in the South do not intend to 
respect any part of it that does not make in 
their favor. Among the Compromise acts was 
that which provided for the admission of Cali- 
fornia. But if California should permit a new 
State. to be carved out of her territory, and 
that State should establish slavery, she is b 
no means to be rejected when she asks for Bid 
mission into the Union, although the slavery 
question would be most materially affected by 
such admission, because, forsooth, the Constitu- 
tion makes provision for the admission of new 
States, and authorizes Congress to give its con- 
sent to such admission. It also authorizes Con- 

‘ess to pass laws for other purposes. Having 

power, why should it not repeal or modify 

he Fugitive Slave Law, if a majority of its 
members believe a action expedient? The 
reason given is, that it is one of the measures 
embraced in the Compromise, that at the last 
together and 
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ject of slavery. .If it was competent for the au- 
thors of the Compromise to bind eres to 
pass no law for the disturbance of the Fugitive 
enactment, it was equally within their power to 
forbid the ge of a law giving its consent 
to the admission of a slave State formed out of 
the territory of California. No Lang wap can 
be clearer than this ; and if there be any obli- 
ation binding in good faith to refrain from 
the exercise of legislative power in the one 
case, there is the same in the other. Yet those 
who would hold us with steel to that part 
which we dislike, tell us that “the spider’s 
most attenuated thread is cord, is cable, to the 
slender tie” by which they are bound. 
In this connection, I desire to read a short 
extract from the debates of the Senate at the 
present session. I quote from the Congres- 
sional Globe of December last : 
“ Mr. Foote. Whenever any gentleman in- 
troduces a proposition here to divide California 
with her consent, by the line of 36 deg. 30 
min., or 35 deg. 30 min., treating her in all 
these respects as a sovereign State, [ shall vote 
for it, and some of those who will vote for it 
in connection with me will vote in a manner 
wholly repugnant to their former feelings. 
‘Mr. But er. Then the Senator admits that 
while he wishes to make the Compromise im- 
mutable, he is perfectly willing to change it 
when it suits him. This is a ‘finality of a to- 
tality.’ 
* Mr. Foote. I should vote for that proposi- 
tion in the same way that [ should vote for a 
proposition to alter the boundary lines of any 
other State in the Union at her request. 
would not vote for that sooner than a proposi- 
tion to divide Texas or New York, if those 
States desire a new State to be formed within 
their limits. While I hold the Compromise to 
be a definitive settlement, I do not hold it to 
be above the Constitution, and the Constitu- 
tion expressly gives Congress the power of ad- 
mitting new States. Now, perhaps, the gen- 
tleman is entitled to the triumph which he 
claims. 
“ Mr. Butler. I claim no triumph. The gen- 
tleman’s own explanation shows where he con- 
siders the triumph is. While he insists on these 
Compromise laws being lke unto the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, so perfect as not to be 
changed, yet he admits there are contingen- 
cies on which they may be changed. That is 


_ Now, sir, I feel that on this point I am quo- 
ting authority which no man will dispute, no 
less authority than that of the acknowledged 
father of the Compromise; and, surely, if he 
does not know what it means, we shall seek in 
vain for instruction. But other commentators 
agree with him.. The honorable gentleman 
from Texas, [Mr. Howard,] who may be pre- 
sumed to understand the Southern construc- 
tion of the Compromise, expressed in a recent 
speech substantially the same views as those 
presented by the late Senator from Mississippi. 
The Senator held that the Compromise was not 
above the Constitution ; and as the Constitution 
gives Congress the power of admitting new 
states, he would vote for the admission of a 
new slave State to be formed out of California. 
But, although the Constitution is equally full 
in the grant to Congress of power to modify 
the Fugitive Law, he would not vote for such 
modification, because it would be inconsistent 
with the Compromise. I beg to know wherein 
the latter vote would be more inconsistent with 
the Compromise than the former? The law 
admitting California, and defining her bounda- 
ries, was one of the Compromise measures, and 
the Senator has always contended that the Fu- 
gitive Law was another. He would, at the in- 
stance of a new slave State, permit the ques- 
tion of slavery to be reopened by a proposition 
for the division of California and the increase 
of slave representation in Congress. This, | 
suppose, would be no disturbance of the sla- 
very question, as it was settled by the Compro- 
mise! But, if twenty States should ask, by 
all their members in Congress, for some change 
of the law providing for the return of fugitive 
slaves, he would resist it as a disturbance of 
the “adjustment.” 

3. I oppose the new test, because its adoption 
will increase agitation, and tend to the forma- 
tion of sectional parties. I know the avowed 
object of this test is to put down agitation. 
The manner in which this is to be accomplish- 
ed is by telling men that they must net speak 
or think on the subject it refers to; that, if 
they do, it will be useless, as all legislation 
thereon is forbidden. It denies the rights of 
free discussion and private judgment, and im- 
poses restraints on the human mind more wor- 
thy the times and rank—old -doctrines of Sir 
Robert Filmer—than of this age and land of 
freedom. Freemen cannot be dragooned into 
silence. Your Convention resolution would 
have a contrary effect from that desired. Our 
Northern people, as you know, Mr. Chairman. 
[Mr. Seymour, of Connecticut,] have a blarney 
rock at Plymouth, and are about as much in- 
clined to speak their minds as were their Puri- 
tan ancestors who landed upon it centuries 
ago. Of one thing be sure: you cannot make 
them hold their tongues upon compulsion. 
There is such a thing as pushing matters so 
far as to create a reaction. Northern men are 
in the habit of thinking that they have gone 
about far enough in the direction in which 
they are now urged. They have eyes, and 
they can see—hearts, and they can feel—mem- 
ories, and they can recall what is past; and 
courage to follow wherever honor and duty 
may lead. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


In your paper of February 26, you made 
some remarks on Intervention between oppres- 
sors and the objects of their oppression. With 
these remarks every intelligent philanthropist 
will, I think, cordially agree. As the subject, 
however, is not exhausted, and that your read- 
ers may see that your, views are not peculiar 
to yourself, permit me to add a few more re- 
marks on the same side of the question. 

Intervention may be the act of a mation or 
of an individual. It may take place in various 
ways, or it may employ various agencies; and 
it may be right or wrong, according as it is 
rendered in hve: of the oppressed or the op- 
pressor. The time and the kind of interven- 
tion are questions, in the decision of which 
much practical wisdom is needed ; and who- 
ever are called on to make this decision, should 
take counsel from on high. In all cases, all 
peaceable means should be exhausted, before 
a resort to any others is made. The principle 
of intervention is, we think, sanctioned by the 
highest authority in the universe. He who 
gives laws to all creatures, animate and inani- 
mate, rational and irrational, required those 
whp had the power to “defend the poor and 
fatherless, to deliver the poor and needy, and 
tid them out of the hand of the wicked.”—Bs. 
Ixxxii, 3,4. And he commands those who 
have the means, to deal their bread to the hun- 
gry, and bring the that.are cast out, to 
their houses; and for compliance with this 
command, a blessing is promised—Jsa. lviii, 7, 
8. On the contrary, a threatening is uttered 
against those who forbear to deliver such as 
are unjusily drawn forth to death, and are 
ready to be slain by tyrants—Prov. xxiv, 11, 
12. It was.a source of deep grief to the sage 
monarch of Israel, when he beheld all the op- 
pressions that are done under the sun, and 
when on the part of their oppressors there was 
power, but there was no comforter—there was 
no intervention, by words or acts, to alleviate 
their misery.—Fccl. iv, 1. The duty of inter- 
vention on behalf of the oppressed Israelites, 
fleeing from the sword of the invaders of their 
country, was enjoined on the Moabites, who 
were then enjoying their own independence. 
“ Take counsel, execute judgment; make thy 
shadow as the night in the midst of the noon- 
day ; hide the outcasts; bewray (betray) not 
him that wandereth. Let mine outcasts dwell 
with thee, Moab: be thou a covert to them 
from the face of the spoiler.”——Isa. xvi, 3, 4. 
Having thus shown the high sanction which 
the principle of intervention has received, let. 
us now view some apposite examples of the 
kind, foand in the sacred records. When, in 
the days of Abraham, certain allied murderers 
and robbers invaded the fertile plains of Sodom, 
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the oppressions under which his kindred were 
suffering; and having seen a particular in- 
stance of injustice and cruelty perpetrated on 
one of them, he interposed, and rendered effect- 
ual aid to the o pressed. Again he interposed 
between two of his brethren, who were en- 
gaged in a quarrel, and he remonstrated with 
the wrong-doer. His intervention on this oc- 
casion was treated by the sy ang as an 
impertinent intermeddling in other people’s 
business.— Ez, ii, 11—14. 

The man of Uz, who was signalized for pa- 
tience, and all the other gentle emotions of 
our nature, was by no means insensible to the 
claims of justice and the cries of suffering hu- 
manity. He therefore acted as a father to the 
poor, and the cause which he knew not, he 
searched out; the blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon him; for he brake 
the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the spoil 
out of his teeth.—Job xxix, 12—17. On vari- 
ous occasions we find God’s people fleeing from 
the oppression of tyrannical civil rulers. Thus 
Moses fled to the land of Midian; David, on 
one occasion, fled to the King of Gath; and 
on another occasion, to the King of Moab, from 
the jealous tyrant Saul. And the Lord’s 
priests, who afforded aid to the political refu- 
gee, were inhumanly massacred by the orders 
of Saul—1 Sam. xxi, xxii. The divine oracle 
informs David that the ungrateful people of 
Keilah, should he continue among them, would 
betray and surrender him into the power of 
his persecutor. The supple instruments of 
tyranny, the Ziphites, who wished to ingratiate 
themselves in the favor of despotism, tender 
their services to Saul, so that he might glut his 
rage against one who had never injured him, 
but on the contrary, by his courage and bra- 
very, in vanquishing the proud Philistine, who 
had defied the armies of Israel, and threatened 
the enslavement of Saul’s kingdom, brought 
renown to his country, which the minions of 
Saul’s) misgovernment never could do.—1 
Sam. xxiii. 

The Tishbite, constrained by fear of his life, 
fled from the rage of the licentious and idola- 
trous Jezebel. To secure his person, and to 
wreak the vengeance of the wicked on this 
man of God, the most scrutinizing search was 
made for him, not only in his own country, 
but also in foreign countries. All the arts of 
diplomacy were employed, in order to procure 
his extradition, and make him an example to 
those who might dare to find fault with the 
ruling powers. A friend at court, who was 
afraid of getting into difficulty on his account, 
informs him as follows: “There is no nation 
or kingdom whither my Lord hath not sent to 
seek thee ; and when they said, he is not there, 
he took an oath of the kingdom and nation 
that they found thee not.”—1 Kings, xviii, 10. 
On behalf of the persecuted prophet, Jeremiah, 
Ebedmelech, a foreigner by birth, interceded 
with King Zedekiah ; he employed individual 
intervention. And for this act of humanity 
the Almighty promises him protection, when 
persecutors and sycophants would be slain by 
the invading Chaldeans.” —VJer. xxxviii. 

The oppression of the Israelites in Egypt 
was the immediate cause of their emigration 
from that country to the country promised to 
their fathers. Two small nations treated them 
with inhumanity on their journey; and for 
this reason the Divine displeasure was marked 
against these nations as long as they existed. 
The Amalekite, instead ot aiding the fugitives 
from oppression, harassed their rear in order 
to cut off the feeblest among them ; and for 
this act of inhumanity they were, by an inexo- 
rable sentence, devoted to utter destruction.— 
Ex. xvii, 14, 16. Deut. xxv, 17—19. 1 Sam. xv, 
1—3. 

While proselytes from other nations were to 
be admitted to full privileges in the Jewish 
church, in the third generation, the Amorites 
and Moabites were not to be thus admitted be- 
fore the tenth generation, because they met 
not the Israelites with provisions in the wilder- 
ness, near their borders. but hired the conjuror, 
Balaam, to curse them.—Deut. xxiii, 3—8. 


In the book of Obadiah we have an account 
of the intervention of the Edomites in favor of 
the rapacious and cruel invaders of the land of 
Israel ; and for this cruel intervention, like that 
of Russia in favor of Austria, they were to be- 
come base among the nations of the earth, un- 
til, at length, they would become extinct. The 
Ruler of nations, who puts down one and sets 
‘up another, says to the Edomites by his proph- 
et—“For thy violence against thy brother 
Jacob, shame shall cover thee, and thou shalt 
be cut off forever. In the day that thou 
stoodest on the other side, in the day that 
the strangers carried away captive his forces, 
and foreigners entered into his gates, and cast 
lots upon Jerusalem, even thou wast as one of 
them. But thou shouldest not have looked on 
the day of thy brother, in the day that he be- 
came a stranger ; neither shouldest thou have 
rejoiced over the children of Judah in the day 
of their destruction; neither shouldest thou 
have spoken proudly in the day of their dis- 
tress. Thou shouldest not have entered into 
the gate of my people, in the day of their ca- 
lamity; yea, thou shouldest not have looked 
on their affliction, in the day of their calamity ;, 
nor have laid hands on their substance in the 
day of their calamity; neither shouldest thou 
have stood in the cross-way, to cut off those 
of his that did escape ; neither shouldest thou 
have delivered up those of his that did remain 
in the day of distress. For the day of the 
Lord is near upon all the heathen; as’thou 
hast done, it shall be done unto thee; thy re- 
ward shall return upon thine own head.”— 
Obadiah, 10—15. 

When Paul was brought to trial before the 
truculent Nero, none of his friends at Rome 
dared plead his cause, give testimony in his fa- 
vor, counsel or encourage him ; but all forsook 
him and fled. “I pray God,’ says he, “that 
this may not be laid to their charge.”—2 Tim. 
iv, 16. At another time, in the same city, he 
experienced the intervention of a kind friend, 
who sought him out very diligently, and found 
him, and was not deterred by fear or shame 
from associating with him, though he was 
chained like a felon. For this sympathy and 
aid to the distressed servant of Christ, the 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
on Onesiphorus and his family.—2 Tim. i, 
16—18. If any are unjustly and cruelly used, 
it is a manifest duty to become their compan- 
ions, and to interpose for their protection, or at 
least for their sufferings —Heb. x, 33,34. If 
one member suffer, all the members should 
suffer with it. At the final day of accounts, 
the Judge of all will say to some, “I was sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited me.” “Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 
But “he shall have judgment without mercy, 
who hath showed no mercy, and mercy rejoi- 
ceth against judgment.” 

The foregoing references, we think, are suf- 
ficient to show that intervention in favor of the 
‘Fights of others has the sanction of the Higher 

aw. 

In the history of nations we find numerous 
examples of intervention, though it is to be 
regretted that many, if not most of these, have 
been in favor of despotism. Still there are to 
be found some illustrious examples in favor of 
justice and humanity, which commend them- 
selves to the approbation of every lover of his 
species. ~ Let a reference to a sample of these 
suffice for the present. It is not, however, pro- 
posed to review the circumstances of these in- 
terventions, but merely refer to them ‘as cases 
generally kn to readers of history. The 
first to which I would refer occurred during 
Cromwell’s Protectorate, when the Duke of 
Savoy was engaged in persecuting his Protest- 
ant subjects because they would not adopt the 
State religion, which they believed to be anti- 
Christian. Cromwell remonstrated against the 
murder, robbery, and banishment of the Vau- 
dois, and threatened the Eternal City itself 
with the roar of his cannon, at the instigation 
of whose chief the Piedmontese persecution, it 
was believed, had originated. The result of 
Cromwell’s intervention in arresting the Duke’s 
barbarities, is well known. 


The intervention of England, France, and 
Russia, in 1828 and 1829, in favor of the rights 
and liberties of Greece, and the substantial aid 
which the oppressed Greeks received from this 
country, are in the recollection of many 
of your r The intervention or media- 


between our country and France, and the 
happy result of that interposition, are also well 
wn. Not long since, our Government sent 
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patriots to our shores, we are again chargeable 
with intervention, if it be wrong. 
Within a few years, some cases have oceur- 
red, calling for the intervention of magnani- 
mous Governments. Apparently, at leas in 
order to obstruct the operations of the English 
and American missionaries, who were laboring 
with remarkable success in civilizing and chris- 
tianizing the Sandwich and Society islanders, 
the French, by their war vessels, have forced 
intoxicating Rinks and , priests, with holy 
water, beads, and crucifixes,on thes weak, de- 
fenceless islanders, Our Government and that 
of Great Britain might have signalized them- 
selves by espousing the cause of these poor op- 
pressed people. : 
Another case has occurred lately in the 
Madeira Islands, calling for the intervention 
of the humane. For ceasing to worship the 
Virgin Mary and other creatures, and for wor- 
shipping the Creator exclusively, and for read-, 
ing and hgering his Word, some of the inhab- 
itants have been subjected to a rigorous perse- 
cution by the Portuguse Government, to which 
the islands belong. The Queen of England 
spoke in a feeble tone of voice in their favor ; 
but had she been an intelligent, zealous Prot- 
estant, or had we such a President at the time, 
those of whom the world was not worthy 
would not long have groaned in prison, nor 
would such men as Dr. Kally have been ban- 
ished the islands. 
After all that has been said against Inter- 
vention, its rightfulness forms a part of the 
creed of every sane man, only let it it be of 
the kind, and in the cases, that would suit his 
views of duty or interest. That the benign in- 
fluences of civilization and Christianity may 
so pervade the nations of the earth, that they 
will recognise each other as brethren, and do 
to one another what they would wish others to 
do to them, and thus supersede the necessity 
of intervention, is the prayer of 

avip THOMPSON. 
Barrington, Pa., March 9, 1852. 


From the Friend of Youth. 


LIZZY’S FIRST EXPERIMENT IN HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 


BY MARY IRVING. 


Lizzy Talcott’s father was a sensible, straight- 
forward farmer, who lived in a neat red farm- 
house, near a quiet country road, at some dis- 
tanee from any village. His wife was what 
farmers’ wives call a “ right smart woman ’’— 
that is, a woman always brisk in her business, 
who kept her husband and three children, her 
house, kitchen, garden, and dairy, all in “apple- 
pie order.” 

We ought to make one exception, however. 
Lizzy, her eldest girl, though one of the best- 
natured and most active girls in the township, 
was by no means fond of keeping herself, or of 
being kept, in order. She liked to amuse 
herself with house-work, or with sewing, at 
times, when she was tired of out-door play ; but 
then it must be on/y amusement, taken up 
when she chose, and dropped when she felt an 
inclination to try something else, or Lizzy 
would sigh, “ Oh dear!” 

Her mother talked with her as a mother 
should, and tried totrain her to diligent habits. 
But finding it, as she said, “easier to do a thing 
twice herself than to make Lizzy do it once,” 
she left her daughter generally to her school 
books and out-door rambles, until she was 
nearly fourteen years old. To be sure, she 
called upon her every day for some slight as- 
sistance in household work, which was given 
cheerfully or reluctantly, according to Lizzy’s 
mood at the moment. But she put no heavy 
responsibility upon her. : 

About this time she received a letter, inform- 
ing her that her aged father, who lived a hun- 
dred miles away, was dangerously ill, and 
needed her care very much. Her husband 
could not go with her, as it was “haying” 
time. But she could take the stage at the next 
village; so that obstable was soon disposed of. 
Another yet remained. 

“T declare,” she said, in an anxious tone, “I 
don’t know whom you'll get to keep house for 
you while I’m gone. Every good girl is taken 
up in “harvesting” time. I don’t see but that 
you’ll have to harness up Dobbin to-night, and 
go over to the pine woods to see Widow Jud- 
kins about it.” 

“ About what?” said her husband, who, in 


sentence. 
“Why, about commas to keep you alive while 
I’m away, to be sure! You can’t live on air 


in haying time, you and John!” 

“ Well, here is Lizzy,” said Mr. Talcott, very 
quietly, at the same time passing his cup to be 
re-filled. : 

“Lizzy!” echoed her mother, in some sur- 
prise. “I should as soon think of a kitten” 

“Oh, ma!” exclaimed Lizzy, with a little 
pride anda great deal of eagerness in her tone, 
“T know enough to keep house, I’m sure. Do 
let me, please—won’t you ?”’ 

“You're nothing but a child, Lizzy; you 
don’t know anything about it.” 

“Why, ma! just as though I hadn’t ever 
helped you wash dishes, make bread, and all 
sorts of things! I should think I ought to 
know enough by this time!” 

“Very true,” said her »father, decidedly. 
“Lizzy ought to know enough, if she does not 
already, to keep house a week or fortnight for 
four persons; and she shall have a chance to 
show her skill. Why, she lacks only half a 
head of being as tall as her mother!” 

“But consider, she never had any care put 
upon her,” plead the mother. 

“Then it is high time she should have,” re- 
plied the father. “Let it be so, wife ; it is cer- 
tainly for Lizzy’s good, and it is her choice. If 
worst comes to worst, John and J can turn in 
and keep ‘bachelor’s hall’ till we can get bet- 
ter help.” 

“Oh, pa!” exclaimed Lizzy, rather scornful- 
“a “] should like to see you handling a broom! 

ut I may keep house, all myself, may I not? 
Oh, do say yes, ma!” 

Mrs, Talcott looked very doubtful, but find- 
ing her husband decided, she wisely yielded 
the point, and gave, at last, a reluctant 

“Yes, I will let you try.” ’ 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, ma!” cried 
Lizzy, dancing about the room in high spirits. 

“Remember, chick, you must sober down a 
little, if you are to be a housekeeper,” said her 
father, demurely, pulling one of the long braids 
of her hair as he went out. 

Lizzy’s mother was to leave the next morn- 
ing. She passed the evening in packing her 
trimk, and in giving an innumerable quantity 
of charges to Lizzy. The latter was in that 
state of delight and excitement when words of 
advice are said to “pass in at one ear and out 
at the other.” So she answered, ‘“ Yes—yes— 
oh, yes, indeed!” to every injunction, perhaps 
forgetting it entirely the next moment.” 

The morning came. The mother looked 
unquiet, as she prepared to set out on her 
journey. ~* 

“ Now, Lizzy, child,” said she, “do your ver 
best. Mind and have all your father’s meals 
in season—you know he is very particular 
about that. Keep the cream in the cellar, and 
keep the stone on the pork barrel. Mrs. Simms 
will take the churning, with hers, twice gweek, 
so you will not be troubled about that. You 
know you are to send for Bridget, to wash, on 
Monday. But you will make out with every-+ 
thing else, dear child, if you are only careful 
and patient. You know your weak side, Lizzy. 
Be sure never to haye the house ethpty—there 
is no knowing what might happen. Above all, 
take good care of little Kitty. I would take 
her with me, if it were not just as it is, precious 
child!” 

Mrs. Talcott kissed her four-year-old bab: 
as she said this, and, bidding her other chil- 
dren good bye, was lifted by her husband into 
the wagon that was to carry her to the village. 

Lizzy watched her mother’s fluttering 
veil until it was out of sight, and then turned 





to the house with a hop, skip, and jomp, not 
very matronly. Her feelings, if they had been 
spoken, sr haye sha themselves into 


something very like the soliloquy— 
“I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute!” 

If any of my readers has passed through a 
like experienc she knows very well i to 
sympathize with the exultant thoughts that 
swelled the little housek 8 heart. She 

t the morning in building “air castles” 
or each day of her dominion, as she wandered 
from cellar to t, and from garret back to 

followed by 4 prattling Kitty, who carried 


a little Maltese namesake in her chubby arms. 


‘Such @ fine time as she would have! Why, 
she could cook just what she rete and 
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and play checkers, and work worsted, and—to 
be sure there would be the house-work, but then, 


she would make nothing of that; she wae sure | 


she could “do it up” in a little while. Every- 
thing should be in fine order, too; her father 
and brother should see that she did know how 
to keep house! ae 

Thus soliloquizing, she set about preparing 
dinner. This was an easy matter, as her 
mother had left special directions for it. She 
seated herself very proudly in her mother’s 
place at table, when her father and brother 
came in from the field. 

“Here’s your health, Mrs. Housekeeper,” 
said her brother, with a demure bow, lifting 
his tumbler to his lips. 

“Well done for the first time, Lizzy!” was 
her father’s comment. “But mind, you will 
have to keep up your reputation !” 

Lizzy was quite disappointed to find that 
Julia Simms could not be spared from home 
for two days, and was obliged to content her- 
self with anticipating the great pleasure she 
would have on Friday, when her semen had 

romised to spend the whole day with her. 
ednesday passed very creditably. But Thurs- 
day morning brought a trial in the shape of a 
“tongue” of beef, which her father sent her, 
to be cooked for dinner. Lizzy turned it over 
at least twenty times, looked at it, felt of it, 
and meditated on it. 

“Pl fry it,” she at length determined. And 
accordingly, fried in brown slices, it awaited 
the coming of the hungry hay-makers to their 
noon meal. 

“ What’s this?” asked her father, with an 
accent of surprise and doubt, as he pried his 
fork into one of the tough morsels. 

“It is the tongue you sent home for dinner, 
father.” 

“Fried!—fried tongue! I never heard of 
such a thing! Why, it’s as hard as an oyster 
shell! You should have boiled it, child.” 

The blood mouhted to Lizzy’s temples, while 
her father, pulling the bread-tray toward him, 
discovered « fresh flaw in her management. 

“What, mouldy bread, too, Lizzy? One 
can’t live on potatoes. Haven’t you anything 
else in the house ?” 

“No, sir,” stammered Lizzy, with starting 
tears. 

“Then go down and cut a slice of salt pork. 
Here, John, look up the frying-pan.” 

“T told you! should have to turn in cook, 
sis,” exclaimed Jchn, slyly, brandishing the 
greasy iron spoon over her head, as she came 
out of the cellar. He had wrapped one of her 
aprons around him, and sprinkled himself with 
ay from it, so that he looked like a baker’s 

oy. 

“I wish you wouldn’t teaze me!” retorted 
his sister, very petulantly. “Men folks have 
no business with cooking !” 

“Lizzy!” said her father, sternly, “keep 
your temper, if you cannot keep your house!” 

Lizzy watered the dinner dishes with a small 
shower of tears, and then, wiping her eyes, set 
about conjuring up something to supply the 
place of the mouldy bread. Biscuit she had 
made, when her mother had mixed all the in- 
gredients. So, on biscuit she resolved. A pan 
full of heavy, yellow-tinged cakes came out of 
the oven, causing her some misgivings. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed, “I am tired of 
staying in this miserable house. Kere, Kitty, 
child, let’s go after the cow.” 

Kitty was ready enough to put on her pink 
sun-bonnet. Away they went, over fences and 
hillocks. through pastures and patches of wood- 
land. Lizzy, transported to find herself in the 
fresh air once more, forgot her mother’s com- 
mands, as well as her errand. She frisked 
about, jumped, sang, and frolicked, and finally 
threw herself down on a shaded knoll, to pick 
the young chickaberries. She had idled away, 
as she supposed, about fifteen minutes in this 
way, when she was startled by a heavy step in 
the rustling grass, and lifted her head just in 
time to see her brother part the bushes and 
peep down at her in astonishment. He had 
come for the cow, as was his custom every eve- 
ning, after finishing his day’s work in the 
field = 

“Well, but this is a pretty to do!” he ex- 
claimed. “What have you done with your 
house, my lady housekeeper? You ought to 
carry it on your back, like a snail, if you wan- 
der about in this style!” 

“T_T only came out a minute or two, to find 
the cow,” said Lizzy. 

“Well, all I say is, that you better make 
haste home again, if you don’t want to engage 
the ‘men folks’ to cook their own supper, as 
well as dinner.” 

Lizzy dreaded meeting her father, who, as 
she supposed, was waiting for her at home. 
He came to the gate, as she unhasped it. 

“This will never do! The house must not 
be left open, with nobody to keep it. Do not 
let the thing happen again, Lizzy!” 

Lizzy was rattling the tongs against the 
andirons, trying to drown his words, in a vain 
attempt to rekindle the blackened fire-log, by 
beating it. What with all her attempts in this 
way, some time passed before the wood was in 
a blaze again, and the tea-kettle hung over. 
Her father strolled from sitting-room to kitchen, 
and from kitchen back to sitting-room, whist- 
ling impatiently, and sometimes giving a short 
“hem !’*expressive of dissatisfaction. 

Lizzy, in spite of her confusion, succeeded a4 
last in gathering together the dishes and food 
for his supper. He sat down, leaning his head 
on his hand, while she poured out a cup of— 
anything but tea! It had not yet steeped, or 
“drawn,” as they say, and was as tasteless as 
clean dish-water. The little housekeeper 
turned very red in the forehead under her 
father’s glance. But the climax came when 
he, after breaking one of the leather-like bis- 
cuits, dropped it on the table, with the single 
exclamation— 

“ Elizabeth ! ” 

He never called her by that name unless 
he was seriously angry. She dropped the 
cream-spoon, and burst into tears. 

“Tt’s small use crying, child,” he said, in a 
somewhat softened tone. Haven’t you a morsel 
in the house fit to eat?” 


Lizzy only cried the faster, for she knew 
that she could give no very pleasant answer to 
this question. 

“John, go over to Mrs. Sims, and beg, bor- 
row, or buy a loaf of bread. It is come to that 
at last. Lizzy, girl, stop your crying, and call 
home your senses; make me a decent cup of 
tea, if you can. And mind, you make bread 
to-morrow. It’s the least a housekeeper can 
do!” 

Mr. Talcott, like most inexperienced people, 
had the idea that anything so very common as 
a loaf of bread must be very easy to manufac- 
ture; whereas, many girls who read this. could 
tell him that it is one of the most difficult 
things in the list of accomplishments, to make 
good bread. 

Lizzy had roused herself to feel the import- 
ance of the undertaking, ané made. great 

reparations before beginning. She coaxed 
co brother to bring half a cord of oven wood 
into the kitehen, brought all the tins from 
the pantry to the kitchen table, rolled her 
sleeves up to her shoulders, tied a towel over 
her head, and three aprons around hérswaist, 
poured into an enormous wooden bowl flour 
enough to make bread for a family of a dozen, 
added her yeast, warm milk, &c., and became 
quite enthusiastic as she kneaded the great 
mass of dough. Just as she was moulding it 
into loaves, a yellow sun-bonnet presented itself 
at the door. 

“Oh, Julia! I’m so glad you’re come!” 

Julia could not help laughing at the curious 
appearance of her friend, as she stood, with 
flour-sprinkled face and white-turbaned head, 
lifting her hands up in what seemed a huge 
pair of gloves—for the thick dough clung to 
every joint and finger-end. But Julia threw 
off her sun-bonnet, and, like a good-hearted 
girl, peas to help her hostess in every possible 
way. She kindled the fire in the oven, and as 
she, though younger than Lizzy, had been 
much more observing, she managed affairs in 
a much better way than the little housekeeper 
would have done. Yet, in spite of all this, the 
bread, or that which was destined to be bread, 
was obstinate ; it wouldn’t rzse. 

“Come up, I say; come up!” exclaimed 


* 


Lizzy, half crying, as she leaned over the pans. 
“Oh Julia! the fire is all going down, and the 
bread not risen, What shall we do?” 


“Tt must go in, at any rate,” said Julia, 
sagely shaking her flaxen head over it, “How 
queer it looks, though !” 

The bread, alas! came out without an 
reformation. Its fiery furnace had only hard- 
ened it; it was as “ heavy as a brick-bat,” 

“What ails it?” asked Julia, in astonish- 
ment. “Oh, Lizzy, it must be you forgot the 
empt’in’s.” 

“No, I didn’t,” sobbed Lizzy, “TI put in half 


a cu’ » 
What did you do, then? You must have 


0 wrong, somehow. I'll carry one of the 
oaves over to Ma; she’ll know.” 

“No, don’t!” said Lizzy, crimsoning with 
mortification, “she will think I am a born 
fool.” 3 

But at that instant a cheerful voice was heard 
in the other room, and Mrs. Sims walked in, 
as large as life. She showed her broad red 
face at the door. 

“ve come for that churnin’ of cream, Lizzy. 
But what in the world have you and July been 
up to* Such a batch of bread as that!” 

“What 7s the matter with it, Ma?” Julia 
broke in. 

Mrs. Sims broke a loaf, with great effort, 
and tasted of it. “Child!” she exclaimed, 
“you scalded the empt’in’s!” 

“To be sure; shouldn’t I?” said Lizzy, look- 
ing very sheepish. 

“Not a bit of it! Why, why! this’ere bread 
is of no account. The pigs must have it, every 
loaf. Don’t take on hard about it; I’ll send 
you some for to-day, and to-morrow I'll just 
drop in, to set you right in the mixing. Where’s 
your cream ?”’ . 

“]—in the pantry, [ believe,” answered Lizzy, 
faintly. The farmer’s wife shook her head. 

“Tt ought to have been in the cellar! It’s 
of no account at all,” she added, nodding her 
head over it. “It’s spiled. Pity! Well, young 
ones is young ones,” she soliloquized, turning it 
out, and proceeding to scald the jar. “There’s 
twelve pound o’ butter gone to waste, Miss! 
take better care next time!” 

With the assistance which had been prom- 
ised, Lizzy got through several days comforta; 
bly. She was sufficiently ashamed of her first 
failures to give good attention to all that was 
said to her, or done before her. She prepared 
her simple meals regularly and in good order. 

“ Lizzy will make a capital housekeeper, after 
all,” said her father, proudly, patting her head. 
“ We will send word to mother, that she can 
stay a month.” 

“Qh!” sighed Lizzy, involuntarily. 

“That goes to your heart, sis,’ said John, 
mischievously. “Don’t you want to hire help, 
now? [ am first rate at frying a pork steak.” 

“Frying a pork steak!” repeated Lizzy, 
with a very matronly air. “It was not a steak 
at all, that you fried, if you please, sir. I'll 
give you a month’s notice, when | want to hire 
you!” 

That afternoon, Julia came in, to invite her 
to go “thimble-berrying.” She shook her 
head, reluctantly, at first. “I can’t; but I 
wish I could. I’ve been cooped up a whole 
week !” and she sighed. 

“Oh! just come along; it can’t do any harm. 
It lacks two whole hours of tea-time, and we 
shan’t be gone over an hour. Your folks won’t 
be at home.” 

“ But papa would be so angry, if he did find 
it out ; he told me not to leave the house alone.” 

“Well, what need is there of leaving the 
house alone? Here’s Kitty, she needn’t go 
with us. Give her a cake, and coax her to 
stay in the sitting-room. It’s only a little way; 
come !” 

Ah! Lizzy knew it was wrong! But she 
listened to temptation, and she yielded at last. 
She made a compromise with herself, by say- 
ing that she really needed the berries for sup- 
per; and bribed Kitty to stay contentedly, by 
promising her a string of them upon a grass 
blade, when she should return. The day was 
cool, though bright. Her kitchen fire had not 
yet died away, and she carelessly left the door 
of that room open behind her. 

Lizzy and Julia rambled much farther than 
they had intended, as girls are very likely to 
do in a berrying excursion. They went far 
out of sight of their homes. At last, Lizzy, 
warned by her former experience, started up 





WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT, BRATTLE- 
es BOROUGH, VERMONT, 
2 proprietor, Dr. R. WESSELHOEFT, begs to in 

T the public that he has recovered from bis eine en 
ane and is able again to attend to his profesional duties. 

ormer and new patients, therefore, may depend upon his 
giving due attention to their cases, They will also find 
pleasant and comfortable accommodations, both for them- 
selves and friends, but will please to remember that the 
establishment is intended for the eure of diseases by means 
of water, and not for a hotel at a fashionable watering place 

et to the lover ot nature and a quiet summer residence the 
house has many attractions besides ite water cure for Na- 
ture has indeed been lavish of her gifts on the town, and the 
walks and drives in the vicini, y. Mareh 18 


ORANGE MOUNTAIN WATER-CURE. 


HIS establishment, founded in 1849, is situat 
T village of South Orange, Essex county, pg 
five miles from Newark, and fourteen miles trom the city 
of New ¥ ork, on the line of the Morris and Essex railway. 
by which passengers are landed at the Station House or the 
establishment, a few minutes’ walk from the do r 

The location is upon the southeastern slope of the Orange 
mountain, commanding a view uf one of the loveliest val- 
leys and tw» of the prettiest villages in Eastcrn New Jer- 
sey On the east and northwest it is sheltered by moun- 
tains from the sea air and cold winter wir ds. 

All the rquisites for such an establishment are here 
found, viz: pare mountain spring water, beautiful and re- 
tired walks through the woods and upon the mountains for 
severa! miles in extent, and shielded from the winds in win- 
ter and the san in summer; springs and sireams along the 
various patbs, and picturesque scenery. 

In the ravine, immediately in the rear of the institution, 
flows a beautiful brook. Upon the margin of this stream. 
which descends ina rapid succession of cascades, are the 
out-door bathe, a great variety of which have been provided. 
Among these are found the rising and fallirg douche, the 
rauning and rising sitz-baths, the running foot-bath, the 
plunge and wave baths 

In the grove, a few rods from the institution, a capacious 
swimming-bath has been obtained by damming the moun- 
tain strevm. For this a pleas.nt sereen is formed by a 
light awning curtained to the surface of the pond affurding 
ladies and children at all times ample opportanity for gain- 
ing that yaivable accomplishment, 4 knowledge of the art 
of swimming 
from many points in the walks where the prospect ia not 
intercepted by woods, an extensive panoramic view is pre- 
sented of the cities o' New York, Brookiyn, and the towns 
adjoining; East end West Bloomfield, North and South 
Orange, Newark, Believilie, Elizabethtown, the waters of 
New York harbor and Newark bay, Staten Islarrd, its vil- 
lages, &c. The drives, through a circuit of ten miles. are 
varied and fuil of interest. 1 
The original bnilding is 40 by 90 feet, three stories, with 
piazza of the same height extending the full length of the 
house. To this, during the past winter, two wings, each 3t 
by 51 feet, with p azzas, making in a}] 230 feet of sheltered 
promevace, have been added Besides the large number of 
new, sweet, and well-ventilated chambers thus obtained, a 
beautiful dining hall 30 by 50 feet, and 14 feet ceiling and 
a reading-room, and a well-arranged lady’s bath room, have 
been added 
These incr. ased facilities will enabie the institution here- 
after to receive,and comfortably provide for, upwards of 
one hundred (ure-Guests. 

The establishment is admirably adapted for the water- 
cure practice in winter,(which for many diseases is the 
most tavorable period of the year,) being ficted up in a supe- 
rior manner, aud provided with abundant supplies of co d 
and hot water Ladies who require it need not teave their 
rooms for treatment, as private baths are attached toa large 
number of them. 
A bowling-alley and biiliard-tabie are atiached to the es- 
tablishment 
The reading room is supplied with some of the chief 
journals of the Union—several New York dailies, a number 
ofthesta: dard American periodicals, the Courrierdes Etats 
Unis, the Illustrated London News, Panch, &e , all of which 
are received immediately after publication, and regularly 
filed 
The institution will furnish saddle horses, and horses and 
vehicles. at reasonable rates. For the benett of iuvalids 
whose afflictions compel them to assume a reclining msture 
when riding, a carriage has been constructed with especial 
reference to their wants. Dhis can be used to bring pa- 
tients to the inatitution, when the usual! conveyances cannot 
be resorted to. 
To ladies who desire that form of exercise, smal! flower 
gardens are allotted 
TERMS 

In winter, $8 and $10; $10, $11, and $12, in summer, pay- 
able always weekly. Cunsultation fee, $5. Persons occu- 
pying the whole of a double room, or requiring extra attend- 
ance; witl be charged accordingly. Bvard of private cer- 
vants, $3 per week. Children always received cundition- 
ally. 
Patients must provid: themselves with four coarse thiok 
linen sheets,two thick blankets, two thick comforters, and 
six towels; or, when unavoidsble, the same may be hired of 
the institution \or $1 per week 
Persons coming to the establishment fiom New York, 
leave the foot of, Conrtiandt at 8 l-2 aud i0 o’elock A. M., 
and 4 and 6 o’clock P.M. Upon ieaving Newark, the con- 
ductor should be not-fied tnat he has passengers for the 
Water-Cure. The time occupied in reaching South Orange 
from New York is about one hour. Visiters can come from 
and return to the city several times during the day. New- 
ark is eonnectod with New York by hourly trains 
If the Superintendent is requested, he will send the vehi- 
cles of the institution to meet passengers by the Southern 
trains at Newark. 

Dr. JOSEPH A. WEDER,'ate of Philadelphia. is the 
Physician of the Institution. He is a graduate o’ the Med- 





resolutely. 

“T must go home!” she said; “I feel uneasy 
about Kitty.” 

“ J shall not go yet ; my pail is not half full,” 
said Julia; “stay a while.” 

“T would if | dared to. But I’m a house- 
keeper now. Oh, dear! next week, though ; 
won’t I be a happy girl then?” 

Swinging her sun-bonnet by its strings, she 
slowly skipped backwards, conversing with her 
friend until she reached a corner of the wood- 
land, and then turned toward home. A hill 
still lay between her and the house. Lizzy ran 
up the grassy side. 

What a sight struck her eye! “Fire!” she 
shrieked, throwing her arms wildly over her 
head, and darting like an arrow down the hill. 
“Kitty! oh Kitty!” 

The flames were bursting from the kitchen 
door, and coiling up the red side of the house. 
Lizzy ran like one mad through the gate, and 
into the front room, filled with stifling smoke. 
“Kitty!” she screamed. No Kitty was there. 
She opened the door leading to the kitchen, 
distractedly, but great suffocating waves of 
smoke rolled in upon her ; and the flames, gath- 
ering strength from the draught of air, roared 
like hungry lions. The room was a mass of 
fire. 

A hand was laid on Lizzy’s shoulder, just as 
she was going to rush into this perilous place, 
not knowing what she did. It was that of 
Julia’s father, who had seen the flames from 
the field where he was mowing, and had hast- 
ened to the house. Turning to.appeal to him, 
Lizzy caught the eye of her father, who, white 
and breathless, just then rushed in. 

“Water! Help! Oh, my child! 
your sister ?” 

Lizzy wrung her hands in helpless agony. 

“Speak! where is Kitty /” demanded her 
father, seizing her arm, with a look that bereft 
her of power to speak. She gasped, and fell 
down senseless at his feet. He waited for noth- 
ing more, but rushed into the burning room. 

Lizzy knew nothing more, until, opening 
her eyes, she saw her mother’s face bending be- 
tween her and the blue sky, and felt hot tears 
blistering her forehead, She was lying on the 
grass, but lifted herself up instantly. The men 
were pouring bucket after bucket-full of water 
upon the fire, which was cowering, and already 
half extinguished. But Lizzy did not see this. 
She did not even see her father, who with 
singed hair and blistered face and arms still 
worked most wildly on the roof. One thing 
only she saw—the little sister, wha, with finger 
in her mouth, and tears running down both 
cheeks, was clinging to her mother’s travelling 
dress ! 


Where is 


“Kitty!” she screamed, faintly, and fell 
back, whiter than before. Her mother leaned 
over her. Lizzy opened her eyes, and a burst 
of tears came to aa relief. Oh! that hour! 
It was not one to be fergotten through the 
years of an endless life+ ; 

It seemed that little Kitty, frightened by th 
roar of the kindling flames, had gone out, bon- 
netless, to “look for sister Lizzy.” She had 
strayed down the road for half a mile, when 
she saw a wagon in the distance. It stopped 
when it came to her; and her mother, spring- 
ing out, caught her up in dismay and astonish- 
ment. Her troubled words—“Qh, ma! the 
house is a-fire!” were enough to bring her 
mother and the driver to the spot in an agony 
of haste. 

Two rooms of their home were left. In one 
of these the family knelt that night, while the 
father, in a choked voice, thanked God for his 
great mercy, in the preservation of life. Not 
a word of reproach was ever spoken to Lizzy, 
by father, mother, or brother. They saw that 
she suffered the pangs of an accusing heart, 
and they kindly tried to draw her from the 
sad remembrance. But it was months before 
-Lizzy would smile again ! 

And did she ever “keep house” after that? 
Yes! it has been more than one year since 
Liazy—Lizzy Talcott, with a new name—took 
into her hands the keeping of her own house. 
She is a charming housekeeper, as you would 
agree with me in saying, if once you were to 
sit down in her cool country parlor, at her 
daintily-spread snowy white table. Happy as 
a lark the live-long day, she calls no home duty 
tiresome. But to this day a shadow will cloud 
her laughing face, and a shudder shake her 
form, whenever a thoughtless reference is made 
to “her first experiment in housekeeping.” 








OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D., C. 


Z C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of P. , will prepare the 
¢ necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
eats, and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
evra relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 

nited States or Europe. He will procure re hearipgs on 
rejected applications for patents, prepare pew papers, and 
obtain patents in all cases where there is any novelty. Per- 
sons at a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making application for a patent 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) a 
clear statement of their case, when immediate attention will 
be given to it, and all the oe a be obtained 
by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelt; 
of their devention and the requisite steps to be taken te 





obtain a t therefor, (should it prove to be new,) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by 1 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is req 

Grom F street, 0} te the Patent Office. 
; has the honor of 4 to Hon. H 
L Hon. late 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted busi 
ness seven years. Ost. 








ical College of Freyburg, in Baden, Germany ; he hag vigit- 
ed the Greefenberg Institution, conducted by the celebrated 
Priessnitz’ many of the water-cure cstablishmenta of ku- 
rope ; and has had tw-lve years’ experience in Hydropathy. 
Letters upon professional business should be addressed to 
Dr. Weder ; all others to the Superintendent, George H 
Mitchell, directed to South Orange, Essex county, New 
Jersey. May 27 
TEACHER WANTED, 

HE Managers of the “ Institute for Colored Youth’ 

desire to engage a competent Teacher for their new 
High School in Philadelphia, for the instruction of colored 
youth in the higher branches of an English education and 
the Classics. 

Satisfactory references as to moral character, literary ac- 
quirements, ani ability for the governmeut of such a schovl, 
will be required 

A colored man would be pre‘erred, qualifications being 
equal 
Communicatious may be addressed to 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR 
N. W. cor. of 5th and Cherry sts.,  niladelphis. 
May 27—3t 


A NEW PLOUGH 
H’s just been patented. with an adjustable standard and 
beam, that can be made to run deeper orshaliower and 
take more or less land, at pleavure. The device is simple, 
uot increasing the cost, and can be applied to either cast or 
wrought ploughs Rights by townships, counties, or States, 
can be had on easyteras. A few energetic business men 
well recommended, are wanted as agents to sel! territory. 
McABEE & SON, 


For particulars, address, post paid, 
Canron, Obio 


May 27. Yi ae Ae 
A CHANCE TO MAKE MUNEY, 
HE subscriber is desirous of having an agent in every 
town and county in the Union. A capital of only $5 or 
$'0 will be reqnird and anything like an efficient or en- 
ergetic mancan make from $3 to $5 per day. Indeed, many 
ot the persons now employed are realizing twice that sum 
Every informativn will be given by atdressing (postage 
paid) Ww A. KINSLER, 
May 27. Box 601, Patiagelphia Pa. 
TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 


To canvass for new Pictorial, Standard, Historical, and 
Religious Works 
HE subscriber publishes a large number of most valua- 
ble books, very popular, and of such a mora! and reli- 
gious influence, that while good men may safely engage in 
their circulation, they will confer a public benefit, and re- 
ceive a fair compensation for their labor. 

To young persona of enterprise and tact, this business 
offers an opportunity for profitable employment seldom to 
be met with. There is not a town in the Union where a 
right honest and well disposed per+on can fail selling from 
50 to 200 volumes, according to the population 

Persons wishing to engage in their sale will receive 
promptiy, by mail, a Circular containing fall particulars, 
with “ Directions to Persons disposed to act as Agents,” 
together with the terms on which they will be farnisned, 
by addressing the subscriber, nost paid. 

ROBERT SEARS, Pablisher, 

181 William street, New York. 


“ UNCLE TOM’S CABIN,’ 
M* S. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Great Story, first pub- 
lished in the Nationa! Era, and now just issued in 
two handsome volumes, illustrated by six well-executed 
Engravings, for sale at the lowest price, in any quantity, at 
the Boston Office of the National Era, 3 Cornhill, up stairs. 
A discount will be made to those who take an extra number 








May 21. 





of copies for distribution. Price—$l, in paper covers; 
cloth, $1 50; cloth, full gilt, $2. 

OXF Copies sent by mail, under 500 miles, free of post- 
age, on the reception of $1.25. Fractional parts of a dollar 
can be sent in Post Office stampe. 


March 18. 
A CONSTANT supply of: this most interesting work 
will be kept for sale at the Depository of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York, at the pub- 
lisher’s wholesale and retail prices. A single copy will be 
sent to any post office address, under 500 miles, free of ex- 
pense, on receipt of a letter, post paid, enclosing a dollar 
bill and nine three-cent post office stamps; for any greater 
distance, eighteen stamps will be required to prepay the 
postage. : . 

Price per single copy—in paper covers, $1; in plaincloth, 
$1.50; in extra bindiag, $2—with a discount of twenty per 
cent. for not less than half a dozen copies. 

WILLIAM HARKNED, Publishing Agent, 
48 Beekman street, New York. 


LAW NOTICE. 
TH\HE subscriber informs his friends and former corres- 
pondents that be has resumed the Practice of Law, 
and will hereafter devote his time to the duties of his pro- 
fession. Ageucies (of a legal character) and collections for 
Northern Ohio will receive prompt attention. 
P. BLISS 
Elyria, Lorain Co., Ohio. Jan. 1, 1852.—Jan. 15 


G. W. LIGHT, 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
POR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CkOUP, ASTHMA, AND 


ONSUMPTION. 
ANY yearsof trial, instead of impairing the public cou- 
fideace mm this medicine, has won for it an appreciation 
and notoriety by far exceeding the most sanguine expecta 
tions of its friends. Nothing but its intrinsic virtues and 
the unmistakable benefit conferred on thousands of sufferers, 
could originate and maintain the reputation it enjoys. Whi le 
many inferior remedies, thrast upon the community, have 
failed and been discarded, this has gainea friends by every 
trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted they can never for- 
et, and produced cures too numerous and too remarkable to 

forgotten. 

While it is a frand on the public to pretend that any ove 
medicine will infa'libly core, still there is abundant proo! 
that the Cugrry Pectorat does not only as a general 
thiug, but almost invariably, cure the malady fur which it 
is employed. - 

As time makes these facts wider and better known, t 4 
med‘cine has gaadually become the best reliance of the af- 
flicted, from the log cabin of the American peasant to the 
palaces of European Kings. Throughout this entire country, 
in every State, city, and indeed almost every hamlet it con- 
tains, CHERRY PscTorat is kaov n as the best remedy ex" 
tant for diseases of the Tbroat and Lungs, and in many a 
eign countries itis coming to be extensively used by t a 
most intelligent Physicians. In Great Brit:in, f yanee, oe 
Germany, where the medical sciences have reach a me 
highest perfection, CHERRY PscToRaL is introduce aw 
in constant use in the Armies, Hospitals, Alms Hous f 
Public Institutions, and in d tic practice, a+ yr — 
remedy their attending Physicians ean employ for ‘ e Sen 
dangerous affections of the Lungs. Also in mil ar - oy 
and for children it is safe, pleasant, and effectua' ibe 
In fact,some of the most flattering testimonials we eee - 
have been from paren’s who | a it efficac 
cases particularly incidental to chil . “ 

The Cuenny Paorona ss iapetenserel bee poe) 
Chemist, and every ounce of it under his , 
variable accaracy and care. It is sealed and protected bY 
law from ovunterfeita, consequently can be relied on a8 8 
uine without adulteration. 7 

We bave endeavored here to furnish the community Witt 
a medicine of such intrinsic superiority and worth 45 a as 
commend itself to their confidence—a remedy at ne Janey 
and effectua), which this bas by repeated an 





speedy, ° > aeare 1B 
taelf to be; and teust by grea 
jordine atte oases aconracy. “¢ — strength," 
which they can 


rely tor the 


preparin, 
afford P will do for 


€ 
hysicians anew ton 
best results, and the afflicted with a remedy that 
them all that medicine can 


do. 
Prepared JAMES, C. AXEB, Precticel an 
Analytical Y gy me sold by Drugei*'* 
and Apothesaries everywhere, Marob 


an 











